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IN RE ‘“ANDROMANIACS,” 





Parkhurst says that woman is superior, 

Man, her son, confessedly inferior; 

That Scripture proves her excellence interior — 
“God’s favorite sex’’ is she; 

Pray forgive the scientific querier, 
Who asks how that can be? 


He says ‘tis not in the body or mind of her, 
But an element constituent in all you can find of 
her, 
Not to see it is obdurate and blind of her, 
Stupid as can be; 
She is queen because of it—truly more than kind 
of her! 
Queen of man is she. 


She is best, because of femininity, 

Man, poor wretch, has only masculinity 

Here stands forth this servant of the Trinity 
To show which God prefers— 

The crowns and palms and prizes of infinity 
Undoubtedly are hers. 


Still poor man may rule the world and fight 
in it; 
Teach and preach and hold his little light in it, 
Toil and plan that living may be bright in it, 
All for the sake of love; 
She has only to keep from any right in it, 


To hold her place above. 
—The Satirist. 


~2>— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The law in South Australia, enacted Dec. 
17, 1894, is as follows: 
AN ACT TO AMEND THE CONSTITUTION. 


Be it enacted by the Governor of the Province 
ofSouth Australia, with the advice and consent 
ofthe Legislative Council and House of Assem- 
bly of the said province, in this present Parlia- 
nent assembled, as follows: 

_l. The right to vote for persons to sit in Par- 
lament as members of the Legislative Council, 
ind the right to vote for persons to sit in Parlia- 
tent as members of the House of Assembly, are 
lereby extended to women. 

2. Women shall possess and may exercise the 
rights hereby granted, subject to the same quali- 
fcations and in the same manner as men. 

8. All Constitution and Electoral Acts and all 
other laws are hereby amended, so far as may 
be necessary to give effect to this Act. 

3a. (1) Every female voter, whether she has 
teason to believe she will be absent from the 
tlectoral district or not, shall be entitled at any 
ime after the issuing of the writ to apply for a 
Cettificate in one of the forms, as the case may 
‘of the Schedule A to ‘The Absent Voters 
Electoral Act, 1890,”’ from the Returning Officer 
‘hat she is registered as a voter upon the electo- 
tl roll and entitled to vote at the forthcoming 
tlections. 

(2) The application hereinbefore mentioned 
Med not contain the matters set forth in para- 
faph 3 of the application in Schedules A and 
Bot the Act No. 677 of 1893; but in lieu thereof 

© applicant shall declare that she is resident 
Nore than three miles from the nearest polling- 
Place, or that by reason of the state of her health 
Ne will probably be unable to vote at the polling- 

on polling day. 

(3) The provisions of ‘‘The Absent Voters’ 


Blectoral Act, 1890,” and the said Act No. 577 of | 


1893, shall, except so far as inconsistent with the 


Wovisions in sub-sections (1) and (2) of this | 


use, apply to every female voter. ; 
4. This Act may be cited as “‘The Constitution 
endment Act, 1894.” 


a oe 
The establishment of full woman suf- 
in South Australia is in some re- 

the greatest triumph ever gained 

lr the cause. It establishes woman’s 
0m over nine hundred and sixteen 





d square miles of territory—a re- 
ton larger than all the United States east 
the Mississippi River. It is a country 
‘ttined to become densely populated by 
Xe Anglo-Saxon race, and to dominate the 

thern hemisphere. 
iemnenaididaiitonisntioen 
Australia correspondent of the 
Congregationalist writes concern- 


The 
Seaton 


| ing the extension of suffrage to women in 
that country: ‘‘When South Australia 
falls into line with New Zealand in this 
| matter, and of our Australasian population 
of nearly four millions, about a fourth will 
be under “‘adult suffrage,” it needs no 
| great gift of prophecy to foretell the 
speedy establishment of the same order 

| of things in the other three-fourths.” 
- +e 


A bill has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature to license houses of ill 
|fame. A similar bill is reported to be 
| pending in California. We give the full 
|text of the New York bill in another 
column, and commend it to the attention 
of those women who think there is no 
need that women should vote. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, who has been so sure that men 


(we hope untruly) to favor this measure. 





— 
The Boston Globe puts in good and 
| strong words for woman suffrage, and the 
Advertiser has an admirable humorous 
| editorial entitled ‘Should Men Vote?” 
|The Boston Journal, as usual, launches 
‘out in vehement hostility, while the 
| Herald devotes much space to a series of 
diffuse and feeble communications in op- 
position to equal rights. 
| discussion always helps the right side. 
| The oftener the arguments against woman 
| suffrage are aired, the more visible their 
| flimsiness becomes. 


——-—=$§ 


A bill has been introduced in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature by Senator Harvey 
and referred to the judiciary committee, 
raising the age of protection for girls to 
eighteen years, thus placing consent upon 
the basis of mental maturity, as in the 
case of property. 














| 
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In the Kansas Senate a petition signed 
by one thousand women has been pre- 
sented, asking for the passage of the bill 
providing for a woman’s reformatory. 


—_——__~@.— 


A constitutional amendment extending 
full suffrage to women has passed both 
branches of the Oregon Legislature. 


~@ 
or 


A bill to raise the age of protection for 
| girls is pending in Texas. 











A bill has been introduced in the Ne- 
| braska House of Representatives that the 
| Legislature petition Congress for the sub- 
| mission of an amendment to the U. 8S. Con- 
| stitution forbidding disfranchisement on 
| account of sex. 


—_—_~+or 





In the Pennsylvania Legislature a bill 
| has been introduced to make mothers and 
| fathers equal in their rights of parentage. 
| It provides that a married woman who is 
| the mother of a minor child, and who con- 
tributes by the fruits of her own labor to 
its support and education, shall have equal 
control and authority over the child, and 
equal right to its custody and services as is 
now by law possessed by its father. It also 
gives the mother the same right as the 
father in the appointment of a testament- 
ary guardian of their child, a privilege 
which is now possessed by the father 
alone; and if the appointment of such 
guardians is not concurred in by both 
parents, it is void and of no effect. In all 
cases the mother shall have sole control 
of the child, and the sole right to its cus- 
tody and services after the death of the 
father. These provisions in the bill re- 
quire that the mother of a minor child is 
qualified as a fit and proper person to 
have control and custody of it. A num- 
ber of Philadelphia ladies are working to 
secure the passage of this bill. It ought 
to become a law. 


2. 
or 





The fortnightly meeting of Massachu- 
setts suffragists 
Livermore took place last Tuesday after- 
noon from 2.30 to 5 P. M. in the parlors 
of the Massachusetts W. S. A., No. 3 
Park Street. The rooms were crowded. 


| Mrs. Livermore presided. Mrs. Helen H. 


Gardener made an earnest and vigorous 
plea for raising the age of protection for 
girls to eighteen years of age, or to their 
legal majority. Mr. Blackwell called at- 
tention to the current objection that has 


| been made by legislators to such legisla- 


tion as confounding seduction and rape, 
two crimes essentially distinct. Mrs. 
Gardener wishes that the consent of a 


| minor to her own degradation should be 


made legally invalid. Light refreshments 
were served by a committee under the 
supervision of Mrs. Billings of Cambridge, 


inaugurated by Mrs. | 


are fully able to represent women, is said | 


In the long run, | 





as hostess. It was announced that there 
would be a hearing on Thursday at the 
State House before the judiciary com- 
mittee on a proposal to raise the age of 
protection to eighteen. 


—~e, 


Two hundred and ten well-intentioned 
women of Brookline and vicinity remon- 
strate against municipal woman suffrage 
on the following grounds, which they re- 
gard as ‘‘reasons”’: 

Because we regard it as another step 
in the direction of imposing the full suf- 
frage of women on the same conditions on 
which it is exercised by men; we object 
to having a change in the State Constitu- 
tion of such vital importance thrust upon 
us by the Legislature by successive steps, 
without consent taken of the persons af- 
fected, or even of the present consti- 
tuency. 

Because we regard suffrage as a duty 
involving certain obligations which we 
have no wish to assume, believing their 
full exercise by the majority of women to 
be incompatible with the proper fulfil- 
ment of equally important duties which 
none but ourselves can perform. 

Because we regard such exercise by a 
small minority of women, as is at present 
the case with school suffrage, as useless, 
and even mischievous, since it involves 
the creation of a large class of inactive 
voters. We wish to be represented by no 
such minority, believing that our interests 
are safer within the hands of our fathers, 
brothers, husbands and sons. 


These women have had the ‘‘duty” of 
school committee suffrage ‘‘thrust upon 
them” for more than sixteen years, but al- 
though they profess to regard suffrage as 
‘involving certain obligations,” they have 
never voted. Such inconsistent persons 
have no right to obstruct the path of 
enlightened and public spirited women 
who do vote. 





— 


The Paint and Oil Club of Boston this 
week had its 85th dinner and its first 
Ladies’ Night. For some unexplained 
reason there had been a good deal of fear 
that this innovation would injure the club ; 
but the party of progress grew to a ma- 
jority, and invited the ladies. It was a 
very pleasant occasion. ‘here were ad- 
dresses by Mayor Curtis, Mrs. Helen H. 
Gardener, Rev. C. W. Biddle, of Cam- 
bridge, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell and 
Mr. Courtenay Guild, besides music and 
readings. Mr. Biddle made a witty plea 
for equal suffrage. The fact came out 
that during the last municipal administra- 
tion the city had been charged $700 for 
cigars for use of the Mayor’s office, but 
now, if any one smokes in the Mayor’s 
oflice, he does so at his own expense. 





2 
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As an aid to municipal reform, Mr. 
James T. Smith, secretary of the Board 
of Trade, of Lowell, filed a petition at the 
State House last week to increase the in- 
fluence of the family in municipal govern- 
ment, intending to accompany it with a 
bill giving the wife or female head of a 
family a vote. To insure this vote being 
cast, he proposes to,permit the wife to 
designate her husband to cast such vote 
where she registers, if she desires to do 
so. Otherwise she will cast it herself. 
We are heartily in favor of the petition. 
But in view of the danger of moral coer- 
cion and misrepresentation of wives by 
bad husbands, and of the absolute secrecy 
of the Australian ballot, we hope that the 
permission of a wife to cast her vote by 
proxy will be omitted. 





—_ +o 


Bills have been introduced in both 
branches of the Maine Legislature to give 
the custody of minor children to the par- 
ents jointly, if both are competent. If 
one dies, the survivor, if competent, will 
be the guardian. 


2 
<-> 





The Missouri House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 101 to 11, has passed a bill to 
raise the age of protection for girls to I8 
years. 








—@@o-—— 


At Hartford, Conn., Feb. 13, there was 
an animated public meeting of the com- 
mittee on woman suffrage in the hall of 
the House of Representatives. Bills were 
considered conferring municipal and presi- 
dential suffrage on women, and one re- 
pealing the law of 1893, conferring on 
women the right to vote at school meet- 
ings. Addresses in favor of the extension 
of the suffrage to women were made by 
Miss Yates, of Maine, Mrs. Bacon and 
Mrs. Forbes, of Hartford, Miss Fenner, of 
New London, Miss Babcock, of Stoning- 
ton, J. L. Cowles, of Farmington, and 
John H. Brockelsby, superintendent of 
schools of thiscity. Representative Hall, 
of Waterbury, favored the repeal of the 
school suffrage law of 1893. 





THE ATLANTA CONVENTION. 


(Continued from last week.) 

The report of the Committee on Plan of 
Work was presented by its chairman, Mrs. 
Catt, and was accepted. The plan is 
given in full elsewhere. Mrs. Catt urged 
all present to look at the work in a broad 
way, and not consider merely what advan- 
tage their own State was to reap from it. 
This fund for organization was the most 
important that the Association had ever 
undertaken to raise. Pledges of money 
were called for. Miss Emily Howland, 
of New York, promised $300. Miss 
Anthony mentioned that Miss Howland 
had given $1,500 for the New York cam- 
paign. Mr. Blackwell pledged $100 for 
Massachusetts, $50 in cash and $50 in 
literature. Other pledges were made as 
follows: 


Mrs Auerbach, Mass., $100; Mrs. Duni- 
way, $100, and six months’ work for 
Idaho; Mrs. Colby, $100 worth of litera. 
ture; Mrs. Neblett, of 5. C., $100; Miss 
Shaw, $100 (if the Association would 
guarantec the return of her voice, partially 
lost by a cold); Mrs. Southworth, O. 
$100; Mr. and Mrs. Catt, New York, $100 
(Mr. Catt was called upon to rise and was 
cheered) ; Mrs. Alfred Holbrook, O., $100 
(in memory of her father, Major John 
Clark Thomas, of Georgia); Mrs. Blank- 
enburg, $100 for Pennsylvania (if she can 
secure it); Miss Martha Schofield, S. C., 
$50; Mrs. Colby for Nebraska W. S. A., 
$50; Mrs. Blankenburg, of Pa., $50; Miss 
Florence Huberwald for Louisiana $25; 
Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, Michigan, $25; 
Mrs. Mary B. Clay, Kentucky, $25; Dr. 
Miles, Philadelphia, $25; Dr. Swift, Cin- 
cinnati, $25; Mrs. Taylor, for Colorado, 
$25 ( ‘‘and if the silver bill passes, much 
more”) ; Mrs. Hildreth, for Alabama, $25; 
Mrs. Hoffman, Alabama, $25; Miss Laura 
Clay, Kentucky, $25; Robert and Anna 
Tilney, of Philadelphia, $25; Mrs. J. J. 
March and daughter, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., $25; Mrs. isabella Wood, Chilli- 
cothe, Ill., $25; Mrs. Adeline M. Swain, 
Odin, O.. $25; Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, 
Mich., $25; Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 
N. Y., $10; Mrs. E. L. Saxon, La., $10; 
Mrs. Williamson, Newport, Ky., $10; Mrs. 
Anna 8. Hale, Conn., $10; Miss Lavina 
A. Hatch, Mass., $10; Darius and Sophia 
Allen, Ga., $10; Mrs. H. A. Andrews, 
Atlanta, Ga., $10; Dr. Jessup, Friends- 
wood, Ind., $10; Mrs. E. J. Howard, 
Columbus, Ga., $10; Mrs. Florence D. 
Richards, Toledo, O., $10; Mrs. J. H. 
Sims, Columbus, Ga., $10; Mrs. J. M. 
Wade, Atlanta, Ga., $10; Miss Mary G. 
Hay, Ind., $10; Mrs. F. C. Swift, Atlanta, 
$10; Mrs. A. L. Diggs, Kansas, $10; Miss 
Rosalie Bridewell, Ala., $5; Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Cincinnati, $5; Mrs. McBride, Cin- 
cinnati, $5; Mrs. Cramer, Lexington, $5; 
Mrs. Henry Deevar, Nelson, Ga., $5; Mrs. 
M. C. Arter, $5 toward Alabama’s $25; 
Mrs. Dr. Tucker, Atlanta, $5; Miss 
Crozier, Tenn., $5; Mrs. Henderson, 
Alabama, $5, and $5 more for Judge 
Inzer; Mrs. L. E. Chandler, New Orleans, 
$5; Mrs. S. A. Gresham, Waynesboro, 
Ga., $5. Mrs. Banker, of N. Y., prom- 
ised a contribution, and Mrs. Chamber- 
lain, of Florida, said Florida would hold 
another Bazar. Total pledged, $1,955. 


friday Evening. 

Rev. R. H. Robb, pastor of the Marietta 
Street Methodist Church, opened the meet- 
ing with prayer. The Atlanta Constitution 
said: ‘‘In spite of the drenching rain 
and the fee of admission charged at the 
door the size of the audience was a revela- 
tion. Every seat on the floor of the con- 
vention was occupied, and both the dress 
circle and the balconies were crowded. 
The best people in Atlanta were present, 
many of them led by curiosity, but quite 
a large number of them attracted by a 
deep interest in the suffrage movement.” 

Gen. Hemphill, of South Carolina, was 
to have made the first speech, but as he 
expected his daughters on the evening 
train, and wished them to hear him speak 
in behalf of their equal rights, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell gave the opening address, 
on “Strongholds of the Opposition.” 

GEN. HEMPHILL’S ADDRESS. 

Gen. Hemphill, who was introduced by 
Miss Anthony as a distinguished son of 
South Carolina, and was warmly greeted, 
gave an interesting history of what wom- 
en had done in South Carolina from the 
earliest days, and said, in conclusion: 
‘Nothing is lacking for the complete 
emancipation of women in South Carolina 
except the right to vote. Great progress 
has also been made in that direction. In 
1892, in the State Senate, I had the honor 
to introduce a resolution to submit the 
question of woman suffrage as an amend- 
ment to the constitution. It was defeated 
by a vote of 21 to 14, the Senate being 
composed of thirty-six members, one of 
whom was absent. The test disclosed 
that fourteen of the most intelligent and 
progressive members of the Senate, noted 
for their ability and talent, were in favor 
of equal rights for women. 

In the State there is a small but com. 
pact equal rights association led by such 
earnest and intelligent women as Virginia 
Durant Young and Viola Neblett, and 
supported by many fair-minded men. The 
cause is making headway, slowly it is 
true, for it has the prejudices of more than 
a hundred years to contend against. The 
peaceful revolution is upon us. It will 

(Continued on Second Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Mary E. Wivxrns is busy at her 
home in Randolph, Mass., on a new story. 

Mrs. U. S. GRANT is having a very cor- 
dial reception on her trip throughout the 
South. , 

Mrs. M. R. M. WALLACE, national presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Relief Co~»s, is at- 
tending the department encar.pments in 
the Eastern States. She will go to Kan- 
sas City soon to further the work, 


Mrs. MARIA F. PRICHARD, president of 
the Wyoming Monday Club and the Penel« 
ope Club of Cincinnati, has just issued a 
handbook of “Parliamentary Usage for 
Women’s Clubs.” It is concise, inexpen- 
sive and practica). 


Mrs. Hussarp Swarts, Mrs. LAWson, 
and Miss MARY TRIMBLE have been nom- 
inated for school directors by the Demo- 
crats of New Florence, Pa. They are the 
first women ever named for office in the 
county, and their chances of election are 
said to be good. 

Mrs. LEA MERRITT, who has decorated 
the Blackheath Church, England, is said 
by Mr. Robert Austen, the chemist, to 
have discovered a ground for fresco work 
which will make it durable. If this is 
true, a noble art may be revived in Eng- 
land and possibly in America. 


Mrs. Evia B. CARTER lately read 
before the Ray Palmer Woman’s Literary 
Club of Newark, N. J., an interesting 
paper on the Scriptural aspect of the wo- 


; Man question. It is published in full in the 


Newark Advertiser of Feb. 6. Mrs. Carter 
argues well in behalf of equal rights, and 
brings forward a host of illustrations 
from the Old and New Testaments. 


RUKHMABAI, the Hindoo lady who suc- 
cessfully resisted the attempt to coerce 
her into carrying out an infant marriage 
contract, and whose case excited much 
sympathy some years ago, has completed 
her course at the London School of Medi- 
cine for Women, and taken her license 
from the Scotch Colleges and her M. D. 
Brux degree and bas returned to Bombay 
to practise medicine among her co-reli- 
gionists there. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD HOweE, who will go 
to Buffalo, N. Y., next month to attend 
the mid-year conference of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women, will 
give her lecture on ‘‘Holmes, Lowell and 
Whittier” before the Woman’s Industrial 
and Educational Union of that city, on 
March 7. The Buffalo Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, one of the 
strongest in the city, was established in 
consequence of the meeting of the A. A. W. 
in Buffalo years ago. 


Mrs. MARILLA M. RICKER, attorney at 
law, Dover, N. H., is a stockholder in the 
Dover National Bank, insolvent in conse- 
quence of robbery by its late Cashier 
Abbott. Mrs. Ricker took a very active 
part in an informal! meeting of stockholders 
held to decide what action to take, and 
she asked many pertinent questions which 
remained unanswered. It was voted by 
486 shares to 45, to wind up the institu- 
tion. Mrs. Ricker has a vote in a Na- 
tional bank corporation. Why is she de- 
nied a vote in the corporation of citizens 
known as the State of New Hampshire? 
Echo answers ‘*Why ?” 

Mrs. EULALIA A. WILSON has been ap- 
pointed a trustee of the State Normal 
School at San Jose by Governor Budd. 
She is a graduate of the State Normal 
School, and is principal of the Temescal 
district schoo] in Alameda County, which 
position she has held for ten years, 
through successive changes of trustees, 
some of which were professedly hostile 
to a woman principal. She disclaims be- 
ing a member of any political party, but 
is a strong advocate of woman suffrage. 
Her husband is a Democrat. This is the 
first time that a woman has been ap- 
pointed on any State board in California. 

Mrs. J. B. Utt, of Dyersville, Du- 
buque Co., recently admitted to practice 
in Iowa courts, is the daughter of one of 
Dubuque’s first settlers and most esteemed 
citizens, ex-Mayor John D. Bush. Her 
husband was a practicing attorney at 
Dyersville, and was away much of his 
time. Mrs. Utt began to study law to 
enable her to attend to her husband’s 
business in his absence. Becoming inter- 
ested, she extended her studies to every 
branch of the legal profession, and having 
a liking for it, knowledge came easily. 
Mrs. Utt will devote her attention to 
equity cases, preparation of papers, and 
pleadings before the judges, and will un- 
doubtedly make her mark among the law- 
yers of the country. 
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THE ATLANTA CONVENTION. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


not turn backward but will go on con- 
quering until its final triumph. Woman 
will be exalted, she will enjoy equal 
rights, pure politics and good govern- 
ment will be insured, the cause of moral- 
ity advanced, and the happiness of the peo- 
ple of South Carolina established. And it 
will be the proudest recollection of my 
life that I contributed to the extent of 
my poor ability to the result, and have 
been rewarded by the approbation of the 


friends of liberty and equality throughout | 


the country.” 

Mrs. Colby: 
South Carolina get the same pay as men? 

Gen. Hemphill: The women employed 
as engrossing clerks get the same pay asa 
boy. The State Librarian used to receive 
$600 When Mrs. Le Conte was made 
librarian, some of the members tried to 
cut the salary down to $500, and we raised 
it to $1,000. (Great applause). 

Miss Anthony: After that, I think we 
want "Dixie.” 

“Dixie” was played by the band, and 
received with great enthusiasm. 

Miss Anthony: I will now introduce to 

ou the woman who was the wife of the 
dhiet Justice of Louisiana years ago, per- 
haps even before ‘Dixie’ was bora—Mrs. 
Caroline E. Merrick. 


MRS. MERRICK’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Merrick spoke on ‘‘Woman as a 
Subject.”” Among other good things, she 
said: ‘“‘Women are, and eyer will be, 
loyal, tender, true and devoted to their 
well beloved men; for they naturally love 
them better than they do themselves. It 
is tbe brave soldier submissive to author- 
ity who deserves promotion to rank and 
honor; so woman, having proved herself 
a good subject, is now ready for her pro- 
motion and advancement. She is urgently 
asking, not to rule over men, but to take 
command of herself and all her rightful, 
just belongings. 

As a self-respecting, reasonable being, 
she has grave responsibilities, and from 
her is required an accountability strict 
and severe. If she owns stock in one of 
your banks, she has an influ nce in the 
Management of the ins:itution which 
takes vare of her money. ‘The possession 
of children makes her a large stockholder 
in public morality, but her s¢lf-consti 
tuted agents act as her proxy, without 
her authorization, as though she were of 
unsound mind, or not in existence. 

The great truths of liberty and equality 
are dear to her heart. She would die 
before she would imperil the well being of 
her home. She has no design to subvert 
church government, nor is she organized 
to tear up the socia: fabric of polite socie- 
ty. But she has now come squarely up 
to a crisis, a new epoch in her history 
here iu the South, and asks fur a womanly 
right to participate by vote in this repre- 
sentative government. 

Gentlemen, you value the power and 
privilege which the right of suffrage has 
conferred upon you, and in your honest, 
mavly souls you can not but disdain the 
meanness and injustice which might 
prompt you to deny it to women. Lan- 
guage utterly fails me when | ¢xplain 
the painful humiliation and mortitication 
which attends this abject condition of 
total disfranchisement, and how anxious- 
ly and earnestly women desire to be taken 
out of the list of idiots, criminals and 
imbeciles, where they do not belong, and 


placed in the respectable company of men | 


who choose their lawmakers, and give an 
intelligent consent to the legal power 
which controls them. ° 

Do women deserve nothing? Are they 
not worthy? They have a noble cause, 
and they beg you to treat it magnani- 
mously. ‘Think kindly and wisely of this 
truthful, earnest message we have come 
here to deliver. Our friends at home are 
eagerly listening for the echoes of this 
convention, the first we have ever | eld 
in this grand old Empire State of the 
South. 

The end is appmanee: Brave men of 
the South, stand by your women as you 
have ever done, and when the hour of 
their freedom strikes, give them your 
sympathy and congratulations! We only 
urge that the Golden Rule be applied to us. 

rothers, you are generous to your 
horse, and very humane. You have 
loosened his collar and removed the 
check rein, taken away his blinders, and 
now when your sister asks you to remove 
the tight rein held over her, and give her 
her head, give it to her, and yours with 
it, if you please, and you will receive as 
your reward an active, intelligent, free 
service of which you have never dreamed, 
and a new pleasure and happiness will 
come into your life to reward your mag- 
nanimity. 

Mrs. E. L. Saxon of New Orleans read 
a paper on “Club Life among Women in 
the South,” outlining what the women’s 
clubs have already done, and suggesting 
their possibilities for the future. She 
said: ‘Club life develops woman intellect- 
ually, and she becomes an individualized 
being, and much of the splendid energy 
and power wasted in useless social osten- 
tation and display is now wisely directed, 
and she is enabled to help her less fortu- 
nate sisters.” The Constitution said of 
Mrs. Saxon’s paper, ‘It was an eloquent 
address, and commanded the deepest at- 
tention.” 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw made a witty ad- 
dress, full of sharp points. It was said 
that women were too emotional to vote; 
but the morning paper described a pugi- 
listic encounter between two members of 
Congress which looked as if excitability 
were not iimited to women. It was said 


that ‘the legal male mind” was the only | 


mind fit for suffrage. Miss Shaw made 
her wit play around the legal male mind 
like chain lightning. 
women were illogical, and jumped to their 
conclusions, flea-like. ‘‘I shall not try to 
prove that women are logical, for I know 
they are not,” said Miss Shaw, ‘*but it is 
beyond me how men ever got it into their 


Do the women officials of | 


It was said that | 


heads that they were. When we read the 
arguments against woman suffrage, we 
see that the flea-like jumping is not con- 
fined to women.” 

Mrs. L D. Blake made an able address, 
which was received with favor. 


Saturday Morning. 


The vice-president at large, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, occupied the chair. The meet- 
ing was opened with prayer by Miss E. U. 
| Yates, of Maine. 

| The Michigan report was read by Mrs. 
| Emily B. Ketcham. She said: “I was 
ove of the Michigan delegation who last 
year turned their entire vote over to 
Atlanta, and the result has made them all 
glad they did it.” Among the items of 
| Michigan’s work during the year was $10 
sent to Kansas, and a large contribution 
to the Florida Bazur. 

Mrs. Colby gave the report of the 
Federal Suffrage Committee, and added 
some general remarks. She said that in 
Rome it was a proud distinction to be the 
mother of Gracchi, but here in Georgia it 
was an equally great honor to be the 
mother of the Howard girls, who had 





association. 
description of the picture ‘‘American 
Woman and her Peers,” and said that at 
an election in Massachusetts a man was 
allowed to vote who, was 8o nearly an idiot 
that at the polls he gave his name as 
Jesus Christ. 

Miss Blackwell: Those stories have got 
mixed. That yoy in Indiana. We 
have many bad things in Massachusetts, 
but we have one good thing, which I wish 
all the other States had, too, and that is 
an educational qualification for suffrage. 
No min is legally entitled to vote unless 
he is so far short of being an idiot that he 
can read and write. WhenI registered to 
vote f r school committee, they made me 
read a passage from the constitution first ; 
and when Mrs. Livermore registered, the 
same test was applied to her by a young 
man whose graduation from the high 
school she had attended a few years before. 
He said he felt mortified to be forced to 
call upon his distinguished townswoman 
to show that she could read. 

Miss Yates: A man may be sober and 
able to read when he registers, but too 
drunk to know his own name when he votes. 
Several years ago, in Boston, I distributed 
baliots at a precinct io the North End. 
We regard that part of the city as mort- 
gaged to the devil, and he has foreclosed 
on the mortgage. But the men treated 
me with great courtesy. There was no 
rudeness, no coarse jests. One man even 
hummed Moody and Sankey hymns, to 
make me feel at home. [I saw a man 
brought up to vote too drunk to give his 
name. The ward heeler who brought him 
in said he was Pat Malloy. The man 
could not give his address, either; he had 
slept in the gutter, and forgotten the 
number. But his name was found on the 
list, and he was allowed to vote. 

The report of the National Enrolment 
Committee was given by Mrs. Louisa 
Southworth, of Ohio. Earolment work 
| had been done in New York. Kansas, 
| Georgia, Nebraska, Kentucky, Vermont, 
and especially in Ohio, where a very large 
enrolment had been secured. 


Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, of Oregon, 
was the next speaker. She said in part: 








MRS. DUNIWAY'S ADDRESS. 


Friends of the sunny South (for I still 
believe that the sun shines in the South, 
although I have not seen it): Ibring you 
a greeting from the sundown seas. I re- 
side in Oregon, and live in Idaho. I am 
charged with an invitation to you from 
the women of the Pacific Northwest, and 
especially of Oregon, to hold your next 
national convention there. There are in 
Oregon three classes of women opposed 
to suffrage. (1) Women who are so over- 
worked they have no time to think of it. 
They are joined to their wash-tubs; let 
them alone. But the children of these 
overworked women are coming on. (2) 
Women who have usurped all the rights 
in the matrimonial category, their hus- 
bands’ as wellas their own. The husbands 
of such women are always loudly opposed 
to suffrage. The ‘‘sassiest’? man in any 
community is the hen-pecked husband 
away fromhome. (3) Young girls matri- 
monially inclined, who fear the avowal 
of a belief in suffrage would injure their 
chances. I can assure such girls that a 
woman who wishes to vote gets more 
offers than one who does not. Their 
motto should be ‘‘Liberty first, and union 
afterwards.” The man whose wife is a 
clinging vine is apt to be like the oaks in 
the forest that are found wrapped in vines 
—dead at the top. 

In the absence of the president, Mrs. 
Greenleaf, the New York report was 
given by Mrs. Blake. 

The Texas report was given by Mrs. 
Rebecca Henry Hayes. She said that 
when she began her work for suffrage, she 
did not know there was a man in Texas, 
except her husband, who believed in it, 
but now there were many. 

The Utah report was given by Mrs. 
Emeline B. Wells. She said all four par- 
ties in Utah now had a suffrage plank in 
their platforms,and they confidently hoped 
to have equal suffrage incorporated in the 
new State constitution. Miss Anthony 
paid a tribute to Mrs. Wells’ work for 
suffrage. 

The North Carolina report was given 
by Miss Helen Morris Lewis, the first 
delegate ever present from that State. 
She began: ‘Fellow citizens: I am 
obliged to say ‘fellow citizens,’ because I 
love the sound of it.” 

The Maryland report was given by Mrs. 
Mary Bentley Thomas. She said, “I am 
a Granger. At first I hesitated to talk 
suffrage at the Grange meetings, but I 
gave them a few pills, and they took them 
| so well that I continued, and now there are 
many suffragists in the Maryland Grange.” 

Miss Florence Huberwald, of New Or- 
leans, president of the Portia Club, re- 








brought the convention to Atlanta. and | 
who were beloved by the entire suffrage | 
Mrs. Colby gave a graphic | 





of Louisiana who had defeated the lottery 
(eens). 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell gave the report 
of the Presidential Suffrage Committee. 
He was received with applause and the 
Chautauqua salute. Miss Anthony said, 
“J am giad to see such a greeting given 
toa man. Mr. Blackwell has been loyal 
to woman suffrage, I guess even since 
before he was married; but we can swear 
by him ever since.” Mr. Blackwell out- 
jined the advantages of Presidential suf- 
frage. He felt as sure that Georgia wom- 
en would eventually have the suffrage as 
that the sun would yet dispel the clouds 
that canopied the beautiful Southland. To 
extend suffrage to women who can read 
and write would give an intelligent major- 
ity in every Southern State. 

Mrs. Mary B. Clay, of Kentucky: We 
include negro women in this. 

Mr. Blackwell: You have to, under the 
Fifteenth Amendment. 

Mrs. Clay: We want to. 

Mr. Blackwell: [have purposely avoided 
bringing in the race question. But it so 
happens that in Georgia, out of every 
fourteen women who can read, thirteen 
are white. 

Dr. Swift, of Ohio, invited the Associa- 
tion to meet in Cincinnati in 1897. 

It was announced that the woman’s 
board of the Cotton States and Interna- 
tional Exposition had invited the Associa- 
tion to visit the exposition in Atlanta 
next fall, and that Oct. 17 would be set 
apart as woman suffrage day. It was 
voted to accept the invitation. 


Saturday Afternoon. 


The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, of Kansas. 

By-Law II., Sec. 2, which required lists 
of the members of each auxiliary associa- 
tion to be sent to the national treasurer, 
was struck out. By-Law X , Sec. 1, was 
amended so as to make the chairman of 
the Committee on Organization a member 
of the Business Committee. A new By 
Law was added, as follows: ‘‘A State 
Association no member of which is pres- 
ent at the national convention may not 
give a proxy to a person from another 
State to cast its vote at the national con- 
vention.” 

Mrs. Southworth, of Ohio, gave notice 
that at the next annual convention she 
should move to amend the constitution by 
changing the name of the Association 
from ‘The National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association” to ‘The National 
Suffrage Association.’’ 

The Business Committee recommended 
the following persons as members of the 
Committee on Organiz ition, andthey were 
elected: Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, New 
York, Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Kansas, Mrs. 
Josephine K. Henry, Kentucky, Mrs. 
Ellen B. Dietrick, Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Emma Smith De Voe, ILilinois, Miss Mary 
G. Hay, Indiana. 

Committee on Entertainments: Mrs. C. 
Holt Flint, lowa, Mrs. Abby E. Davis, 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Ella C. Chamberlain, 
Florida. 

Tellers were appointed as follows: Miss 
Hay, Indiana, Miss Howland, New York, 
Miss Huberwald, Louisiana, Mrs. Diggs, 
Kansas, Miss Curtis, New York, Mrs. 
Hayes, Texas. Officers were then elected, 
as follows: 

President—Susan B. Anthony. 

Vice-President—Anna H. Shaw. 

Cor. Sec.—Rachel Foster Avery. 

Rec. Sec. —Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Treasurer—Harriet Taylor Upton. 
are —H. Augusta Howard, Annie L. 

iggs. 


While the tellers were counting the 
votes, the Georgia report was given by 
Miss H. Augusta Howard, and the Penn- 
sylvania report by Mrs. Lucretia L. Blank- 
enburg. Mrs. Colby described the suf- 
frage iecture she had given at Demorest, 
Ga., the Tuesday before, when a local 
auxiliary had been organized with sixty- 
three members. ‘I come bringing my 
sheaves with me,” said Mrs. Colby, and 
introduced Mrs. Frazelle, president of the 
Demorest W. 8S. A. 

Mrs. Frazelle: Mrs. Colby captured 
Demorest for woman suffrage. I repre- 
sent a baby organization, only three days 
old, among the hills of Habersham. 
Nearly half our members are men. Fully 
half would be, but that there are some 
young unmarried ladies in the society. 
All the husbands joined. 

Mrs. Colby praised the work of the 
Georgia girls, and said, Si monumentum 
queris, circumspice. 

Mrs. M. L. McLendon of Atlanta paid a 
warm tribute to the national president 
and to the Georgia State president. 

Mr. Tillney of Pennsylvania, one of the 
masculine delegates, said he had learned 
since he came here that he was the en- 
feebled husband of a strong-minded wife. 
‘I defer to her judgment in many things, 
believing that a woman’s judgment is 
clearer On many points, if she does jump 
to conclusions. I am proud to address this 
convention, and [ am only sorry I did not 
enter this work ten years ago. I believe 
this movement will do much to bring the 
North and South together.” 

Miss Shaw said she had just received a 
note from the daughter of one of Missis- 
sippi’s most distinguished men, asking 
for facts about suffrage, and saying that 
Mississippi had been much stirred by Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. Catt. 

Miss Anthony said she had just received 
a letter of congratulation from Mrs. Buell 
Drake McClung of Chattanooga, daughter 
of Mrs. Priscilla Holmes Drake. Last 
night, after the reporter of the N. Y. 
Herald had sent them all she thought 
they would want about this convention, 
they telegraphed her, ‘‘Send 1,000 words 
more.”’ The world is evidently beginning 
to think that the news about women is 
interesting. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was read by its chairman, Miss 
Lavina A. Hatch of Massachusetts. The 
resolutions were printed last week. 


Saturday Evening. 
™The meeting was opened with prayer 


ported for Louisiana. It was the women by Kev. Wm. Roswell Cole, pastor of the 


Church of Our Father. Mr. Henry C. 
Hammond, of Augusta, Ga., was the first 
speaker. He was not converted to wo- 
man suffrage, because he had al ways been 
on the right side. ‘I am hopelessly de- 
| luded,”’ said he, ‘‘if the atmosphere of this 
nineteenth century is not surcharged with 
the sentiment of woman’s emancipation.” 
He traced the gradual evolution of this 
sentiment. What is meant by this mys- 
terious dictum, ‘‘Out of her sphere”? It 
is merely a sentimental phrase. If woman 





| clearly within it. ‘*We are told that there 
| are differences, mental,moral and physical, 

between men and women. I ask in whose 

favor?” In the present distracted and un- 
| happy condition of the country, the adop- 
| tion of woman suffrage was the aly 
hope of salvation. The Constitution says: 
‘*Mr. Hammond’s speech concluded amid 
a loud burst of enthusiasm.” 

MRS HENRY’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Kentucky, 
said in part: I have heard the voice of 
the new man of the New South, and it 
thrilled my heart with hope. It is asserted 
on all sides that the women of the South 
do not want the ballot. The truth is, the 
women of the South have never been 
asked what they wanted. But to-day such 
an evolution is going on among our 
Southern women that the woman of the 
South is not waiting to be asked what 
she wants, but is telling what she 
wants herself. She wants the right to 
her own child; a fair field to earn an 
honest living ; equal pay for equal work; 
the highway made safe for the child 
whose life has cost her a single-handed 
battle with death. She wants a single 
standard of morals—the abolition of the 
code that brands a fallen woman and 
shuts against her every avenue to earn an 
honest living, while it heaps a fallen man 
with honors, and runs him for Congress. 
The Southern woman wants to be a citi- 
zen queen. [ am from the Ashland Dis 
trict of Kentucky. I suppose you have 
heard of that district (laughter). If the 
women of Kentucky could have voted, the 
man who has stained the honor of the 
Blue Grass State would have been crushed 
by such an overwhelming vote that he 
would never have had the courage to 
show his gray locks again on the hust- 
ings of Kentucky. Miss Anthony has told 
you that [ was once nominated for clerk 
of the Supreme Court of Kentucky. They 
said during the campaign that I was ‘‘a 
pocket edition of a woman.” I looked to 
see whether anyone had found fault with 
Cleveland for being an unabridged edi- 
tion ofa man. When election day came, 
5,000 whole-souled Kentuckians went up 
to the polls and voted for a woman for 
clerk of the Supreme Court, and my hus- 
band and son were among the men who 
voted for me. 

At the close of Mrs. Henry’s speech the 
audience went wild, and cheered so that 
Mrs. Henry had to be led forward. Miss 
Anthony said, ‘“‘Didn’t I tell you the 
Southern women were born orators?” 
The Constitution staid: ‘If the spirit of 
old Patrick Henry could have heard the 
eloquent plea of his namesake Le would 
have no reason to blush for the decadence 
of the oratory that first gave it to the 
world.” 

Col. J. Colton Lynes opened his ad- 
dress on ‘‘Woman to the Front” with a 
graceful compliment to the preceding 
speaker. He said: ‘In announcing this 
convention, the newspapers got me down 
twice as from Kentucky. I was proud 
then ; I am still prouder since I have heard 
one of Kentucky's daughters. But I am 
nothing more nor less than a barbecue, 
possum, water-melon eating Georgian, 
imported twenty years ago from South 
Carolina.”’ Col. Lynes paid his respects 
to Dr. Hawthorne, eliciting great ap- 
plause, and then read, by request, a lec- 
ture he had given fourteen years before 
on equal rights for women. It will be 
published in full in the Woman’s Tribune. 

After a song by Miss Florence Huber- 
wald of New Orleans, who has a remark- 
able voice, Miss Mary C. Francis, of 
Ohio, drew a very amusing picture in 
which the two suffrage States were repre- 
sented by two innocent lambs, the twenty- 
six partial suffrage States by an equal 
number of sheep, and the anti-suffrage 
States by goats. ‘I am sorry to say that 
Georgia is now a goat. But I sincerely 
trust that she will yet be a lamb in the 
green pastures of woman suffrage.”’ Miss 
Francis said, adapting Lincoln’s words, 
‘*You can fool some of the women all the 
time, and all of the women some of the 
time, but you cannot fool all f the 
women all of the time.”’ The Constitution 
described her speech as ‘‘a peerless gem of 
crystallized thought and sweet, unassum- 
— ee 

rs. Carrie Chapman-Catt made a re- 
markably strong and eloquent address, 
which was received with enthusiasm. 
People said next day that it was interest- 
ing to hear so many men praising it in the 
horse cars. Mrs. Catt said: ‘There is a 
race problem everywhere. In the North 
and West it is the problem of the illiter- 
ate immigrant; in the South it is the 
problem of the illiterate negro. Party 
platforms are framed only to catch votes. 
If you were to meet a Democratic and a 
Republican platform in the dark, you 
could not tell which was which. The 
solution of the race problem is the same 
every where-— the enfranchisement of wom- 
en with an educational qualitication.” 

After a few words by Mr. Blackwell, 
Miss Anthony declared the convention 
adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


Among the matters of interest decided 
at the meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee on Monday, it was voted that at the 
next annual meeting, each State have ten 
minutes to report its year’s work; that 
only two sessions a day be held, morning 
and evening; that Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake, Mrs. Josephine K. Henry and Mrs. 
Annie L. Diggs be a Committee on Legis- 
lative Work and prepare a leaflet giving 





information, and that hereafter no appeal 
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had a sphere, the privilege of voting was | 





| mittee, and was accepted with little 


for financial aid for State amen 

campaigns shall be made at the nat 
convention until sucb action is recom. 
mended by the Organization Committee, 

A vote of thanks was passed to 
Arena for its work in favor of justice ty 
women, and especially for the sym 
siums in the January and February num. 
bers on the age of consent and on the 
question whether Southern women wish 
to vote. 

It was announced that Mrs. Southwo 
of Ohio, had made a gift to Miss Anthony 
of $1,000, for the work of the Association: 
and Miss Anthony recommended opening 
a national headquarters at Washingto: 
with an intelligent woman there as clerk 
to answer questions, give directions to 
the States for home study work, etc. Mrs 
Southworth’s $1,000 would defray mos, 
of the expense. [t was voted to accept 
the gift with thanks, and to leave the de. 
tails in regard to the headquarters to the 
Business Committee. The new auditors 
Miss Howard and Mrs. Diggs, were intro. 
duced and cheered ; 80 was Mrs. Chapman. 
Catt, chairman of the Organization Com. 
mittee, and Mrs. Upton, the treasurer: 
and Miss Lucy Anthony, of whose work 
Miss Shaw spoke warmly; and there was 
a call for ‘Aunt Mary,” the president's 
sister, but she could not be induced to 
come forward. 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 

At the closing meeting of the Businegs 
Committee, an excellent and comprehen. 
sive plan of work was presented by Mrs, 
Catt on behalf of the O-ganization Com. 


change. It was voted to put Miss E. JU, 
Yates, Mrs. Chapman-Catt, Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns, Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, Mrs, 
Emma Smith DeVoe and Mrs. Viola Neb- 
lett in the fleld as organizers, and to con. 
duct an active campaign of organization, 


MASS MEETING. 


Tuesday morning a crowded mass-meet- 
ing was held in the court house, Mrs. M. 
L McLendon of Atlanta presiding. There 
were addresses by Miss Anthony, Mrs, 
Sallie Clay Bennett, Miss Yates, Mrs, 
Diggs. Mrs. Catt, Mr. H. B. Blackwell, 
and Miss Shaw, and perhaps by others, 
for the editors of the WOMAN’s JONRNAL 
were obliged to take the train while the 
meeting was still in progress. 


4~@e 


KANSAS ANNUAL REPORT. 


The following report of the year’s work 
in Kansas was read at the national sut- 
frage convention in Atlanta, by Mrs, 
Laura M. Johns: 


One year ago Kansas representatives 
stood before you to speak with confident 
hopefulness of the situation in that State, 
Ail the signs seemed then to point toward 
success, and we were energized by the 
apparent prospect of the triumphant en- 
trance of Kansas women into the kingdom 
of political equality. We were ready to 
give all we could of ourselves and of our 
substance to the work, and we endeavored 
to win others to do likewise, believing 
that we could recompense all by gainin 
the victory in Kansas, and placing a third 
star upon our banner in the place of the 
fractiona! enigma which stands for Kan 
sas; but we bring you instead the story of 
defeat, of sacrfice, of efforts specifically 
unavailing, but yet not wasted—not to be 
altogether regretted. 

We had what we believed to be good rea 
son to expect success. For ten years our 
State Association had pushed the work of 
education of public sentiment upon this 
question, and we had better organization 
than was to be found in any other State 
in the Union. I believe it is conceded that 
no other State had accomplished as much 
in these directions as had ours. The theory 
had always declared that when womel 
had appeared at the polls and had ev 
denced that subversion of cherished insti: 
tutions does not follow upon woman’s en 
franchisement, then prejudice would be 
disarmed, and hoary superstition would 
vanish like darkness at sunrise, and wo 
man’s admission to political equality 
would follow as a logical sequence. Kal: 
sas women had voted at school and muni- 
cipal elections with profit to school and 
city government, and with no detriment 
to themselves or their homes. Men had 
been converted to belief in woman sut- 
frage per se by witnessing the results of 
the actual operation of partial woman suf: 
frage. Religious, educational and philat- 
thropic bodies had aided and abetted the 
movement by word and deed. Three polit- 
ical parties had made platform expressio? 
in its favor; at least, we construed theif 
utterances in favor of submission of 4 
constitutional amendment to mean party 
goodwill to woman’s enfranchisement—4 
distinction with a difference, which should 
be carefully noted in future. The Repub 
lican party had extended municipal suf- 
frage to women. The People’s party had 
always and openly declared for ‘‘e 
rights to all.” The Prohibition party 
never failed to incorporate a woman suf 
frage plank in its platform. Many of the 
best men of the Democratic party. and of 
all parties, were outspoken suffragist# 
The principle had strong support from the 
public press. In view of all this, it is n0t 
to be wondered at that we believed thst 
the two dominant parties—the Republical 
and the People’s parties—would endort 
the amendment. 1 expressed strongly ” 
you my confident belief that this actio? 
would be taken, when I stated our case 
you in convention assembled in Washing’ 
ton last February. You can judge of DY 
consternation and sickening disappoitt 
ment when there came to my knowledg® 
early in April, the fact that the Republi 
can party would not endorse the amend: 
ment. But I did not thereupon abate ov? 
jot my efforts to secure that endorsemet) 
a fact to which that party testifies, and 
hardly think I am blamable for not be 
possessed of sufficient political influent 
to dominate the great majority of a 
party,and compel it to action which it 





nearly unitedly against—which its leader! 
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were unanimously against. I used every 
means in my power, nevertheless, to 
secure endorsement, but, after the date 
aforementioned. I knew it would not be 
forthcoming, and I doubted the wisdom 
of further effort in that direction, but, 
potwithstanding my misgivings, | con- 
tinued my efforts unintermittently to 
secure the endorsement of the Republican 
party, and | held as many as [ could to 
the plan of going to the Republican State 
Convention in June (the first in order of 
time of meeting), to ask for a woman suf- 
frage plank in the Republican platform, 
apd this though I knew that a rebuff was 
certain, and that we must then go into 
the campaign bearing the odium of defeat 
before the convention. 

I believe now, what I suspected then, 
that we ought to have abandoned the idea 
of party endorsement after the Republican 
League in March refused to adopt the 
amendment resolution which we asked 
for. I thought we ought to have aban- 
doned the endorsement plan, because [ 
felt that to press it further would antago- 
nize the most numerous party of the 
State, and we could not afford thus to put 
the amendment in jeopardy. But we had 
been so stimulated by the success in Colo- 
rado, where the measure bad had party en- 


dorsement, that endorsement became our | 


shibboleth. We ought to have taken into 
consideration the fact that in the Colorado 
case all the parties had made platform 
utterance in favor. and when we saw that 
the strongest party in Kansas would not 
give us a plank, we ought to have stopped 
—we ought to have seen that the Colorado 
plan was not ours to follow further. Now 
this is not to say that political endorse- 
ment is never to be desired or sought 
after in an amendment campaign; it is 
only to say that when you cannot secure 
the endorsement of one predominantly 
strong party, or of both rival and nearly 
equal parties, it is then not well to 
undertake party endorsement. Whether 
endorsement is useful or not to an 
amendment depends entirely upon con- 
ditions, which may easily be such as to 
make it a positive injury. 

We ought also to have taken note of the 
fact that the Colorado campaign occurred 
in an ‘ofl’? year, when there was not a 
State election, with its heated struggle 
and complex all-absorbing issues; when 
endorsement would have to be sought at 
State conventions of each party. The 
Colorado women were spared that diffi- 
culty. There were for the measure there 
only the county conventions to get plat- 
form expression from, and county elec- 
tions at which to have the question voted 
upon. Many men say that if our amend- 
ment campaign and vote could have come 
in an ‘‘off” year, disembarrassed of party 
complications and antagonisms, it would 
easily have carried, and I think it would. 
I believe that its political entanglements 
killed it. But under our Constitution the 
vote On an amendment can be taken only 
in those elections in which State officers 
and Presidential electors are voted for. A 
woman suffrage amendment should come 
at a special election. We are endeavoring 
now to get a provision made which will 
permit the next woman suffrage amend- 
ment in Kansas to be submitted to the 
voters at a special election. As soon as 
that is done, we will ask for the resubmis- 
sion of the suffrage amendment. That 
special election may come in 1897. 

To return to the story of the Kansas 
campaign; our State Executive Com- 
mittee had voted to ask every political 
party for a woman suffrage plank, and 
after the refusal of the Republican party 
to speak for us in its platform, the Peo- 
pe party was asked for endorsement. 

obody outside of Kansas can have any 
adequate idea of the political intolerance, 
and the bitterness of party hate and jeal- 
ousy, existing there. Everything went 
down before it. The Republicans were 
determined unitedly upon one point, 
namely, that nothing should stand in the 
way of their reinstatement. They knew 
that a suffrage plank would lose them the 
support of a certain element; they knew 
that the People’s party was equa'ly de- 
sirous of holding the same element, and 
that the People’s party leaders intended 
that no suffrage plank should appear in 
their platform, and they felt sure that if 
they refused endorsement, the Populists 
would also refuse it. But certain peculiar 
underlying causes, which Mrs. Annie L. 
Diggs knew how to use to serve the 
amendment, and her potent influence in 
her party, her power to say exactly and 
Only the strongest and wisest words at 
the crucial moment, secured the endorse- 
ment, over the strenuous opposition of a 
large minority, who had to be placated by 
the ‘string’ which was attached to the 
plank in the declaration that it was ‘‘not 
& test of party fealty,” and thus was the 
amendment launched; with one of the 
rival parties in a position to gain a dis- 
tinct advantage, and the other a loss, from 
its adoption. We hoped that this prospec- 
tive advantage to the People’s party would 
gain enough Populist votes to offset the 
consequent Republican loss, but it did not 
do it. The Populist vote is conceded to 
be not larger than the ‘‘natural suffrag- 
ists’ in it would have made it, and the 
Republican vote was thousands less than 
it would Lave been without Populist en- 
dorsement. The Populist vote for the 
amendment was about 40% of the entire 
party vote, or 54 per cent. of the votes 
actually cast on the amendment. The 
Republican vote for the amendment was 
about 30% of the whole party vote, or 39 
per cent. of the votes cast for the amend- 
Ment. If the Republicans had voted in 
the same proportion as the Populists, 
the amendment would have yet lacked 
several thousand of adoption. e Demo- 
crats gave the amendment 9% of their 
vote, and the Party Prohibitionists, 60%. 
22%, of the People’s party, and the same 
of the Republican party, 28%, of Demo 
crats and 24% of Prohibitionists were silent 
on the question. 

The lesson from these facts of our ex- 
perience is that an endorsement which is 
forced upon the leaders of the party, that 
Which the “bosses” do not voluntarily 


enter upon, does not advance the interests 
of our measure. Nothing is gained by 
thus rousing the animosity of the opposi- 
tion in the party. 

As a matter of course. the whiskey 
power was a strong factor in our defeat; 
municipal woman suffrage had shown 
what would be the certain effect of wo- 
man’s vote upon the liquor traffic. A 
| large element in Kansas is determined 
| upon the destruction of our prohibitory 

law, and that element was too well aware 
| of the impossibility of voting out prohi- 
| bition with the polls open to women; 

therefore the whole anti-prohibition 
| power of the State was inevitably arrayed 
| against the amendment, and its constitu- 
| tional hostility and power to hurt were 
| intensified and augmented by the peculiar 
| political conditions. These forces of de- 
| feat were added to the always present 
| powers of ignorance and superstition. 
| Kansas must confess that her sons and 
| daughters need more educating on this 
| question than had been believed. One of 
the many painful revelations of this cam- 
| paign was the fact of the unreadiness of 
| women to work out their own salvation 
| from political inequality. If this conven- 
tion can devise means by which women 
| may be made to know that they do not be- 
| long, and that that fact is degradation, it 
will have filled a long and severely felt 
want. To this end an amendment to en- 
franchise women ought to be voted upon 
by women. Being brought thus face to 
face with the responsibility of the settle- 
ment of the question would wake them 
to its importance and set them thinking. 
It might be done. An amendment could 
be submitted providing that women might 
vote upon the one question—that of their 
enfranchisement. Men could hardly re- 
fuse to permit women to settle this ques- 
tion for themselves, and therefore I think 
it would carry, and then it would be in 
order for the Legislature to submit a wo- 
man suffrage amendment, and women 
would be the only legal voters upon it. I 
hope some State wil] adopt this method. 
It will hardly be adopted in Kansas, be- 
cause it is believed that woman suffrage 
can come there by the shorter method of 
men’s votes, under conditions different 
from those of our last campaign. So 
strong is this belief in our State that it 
has made a division in our State Suffrage 
Association on the question of immediate 
resubmission of the suffrage amendment. 
That element refused to acquiesce in the 
decision of the convention, which was not 
very promising to immediate resubmis- 
sion, and organized a ‘*Resubmission 
Club,” and is now at work trying to per- 
suade the Legislature to resubmit the 
amendment, which it is not likely to do. 
However, if it is done, we who do not de 
sire resubmission at this session will at 
once plunge into the work of carrying it 
with as much energy as if we had desired 
such action. We do not desire it, because 
we believe that it would be fatal to the 
amendment to bring it to vote at the elec- 
tion of 1896, when State officers and presi- 
dential electors are to be voted for, and 
when (in Kansas) the struggle between 
the rival parties will be a fight to the fin- 
ish, and when party strife and political 
feeling will be the bitterest ever known in 
the State, and so all-absorbing that no 
other issue will get consideration. 

Among men, [ find that opposition to 
immediate resubmission is quite general 
in all parties. As nearly as I can deter- 
mine, leading Populist and Republican 
suffragists are of the opinion that the 
strong feeling roused in the recent cam- 
paign ought to have a little time to die 
out. Populist men tell me that since the 
Republicans refused to permit the Popu- 
list administration to gain the prestige of 
the enfranchisement of women, they (the 
Populists) will not allow the present Re- 
publican administration the glory of giv- 
ing women the ballot; and tell me further, 
that the rank and file of their party are 
saying that the Colorado women demon- 
strated the too great conservatism of 
women, and that consequently many Kan- 
sas Populists, who had worked for the 
amendment, now declare that they will 
vote against a similar measure; and thus, 
you see, the good effect on Republicans of 
the action of the Colorado women is coun 
teracted by its adverse effect upon Popu- 
lists. 

The more we study the conditions and 
forecast the next two years, the more 
obvious does it become that postponement 
of resubmission of our amendment is the 
safest plan; and that to bring it to vote 
at a special election in an ‘‘off” year, 
when it cannot be done to death by being 
traded upon for votes for party tickets, 
will give it a better chance of being 
adopted. 

All this notwithstanding, woman suf- 
frage is more an issue now in Kansas than 
it was before the amendment was aubmit- 
ted. The fact that, in spite of the untow- 
ard conditions, 95,302 men of Kansas— 
nearly one-third the voters of the State— 
voted for the amendment, is impressive. 
Many men say now that they had felt 
moved to do nothing more than to vote 
for the amendment, but that next time 
they would work for it. However, this 
sort of post mortem encouragement is 
rather cheap. 

Mrs. S. A. Thurston, of Topeka, who 
was acting secretary of the Campaign 
| Committee during the last four months of 
the campaign, tabulated the returns sent 
in from 714 precincts in 71 counties. It 
was from the basis thus obtained that we 
made our estimate of the proportionate 
support of the various parties received by 
the amendment, which I have given you. 

I would advise against working for mu- 
nicipal suffrage, or for any other partial 
measure except presidential suffrage. 
Municipal woman suffrage operates 
against full enfranchisement. The ver 

ood that women do with municipal ba 
ots recompenses them by postponing the 
day of their admission to full suf- 
frage. This seems as though I would say 
that the forces of good are not stronger 
than the forces of evil. I do not say that, 
but I do say that in the municipal elec- 
tions women rouse all their natural ene- 











mics and create new ones, and make them 
all more anxious and active to defeat 
woman’s enfranchisement, while the 
friends of the measure are not made to 
exhibit a corresponding degree of anxiety 
and activity in securing its success. 
Presidential woman suffrage would be 
free from these objectionable features. It 
would not be complicated with the regu 
lation of the liquor traffic; it would not 
stir up the local hostilities that are roused 
by the interference of municipal women 


voters with men’s vices, a hostility which | 


expresses itself vigorously and effectively 
when the full enfranchisement of women 
is proposed. Women would all vote for 
presidential electors; they would be pos- 


sessed of a power which would put | 


them in a position to make demands, and 
to compel the consideration of parties. 
Municipal woman suffrage does not com- 
mand politicians outside of city affairs. 


At least this is true in a Statein which the 


cities are as small as in Kansas. This 
might have'been different if party suprem- 
acy, instead of fitness of candidates and 
the general good, had been the concern 
of the women voters of the cities. 

Our campaign extended over a period of 
twenty months. We had a corps of able 
speakers, besides uncounted local workers. 
Our speakers from abroad were Mrs. 
Emma Smith De Voe, James Clement 
Ambrose, of [llinois, Mrs Rachel L. Child, 
of lowa, Julia B. Nelson, of Minnesota, 
Theresa Jenkins, of Wyoming, Ella Bart- 
lett, Elizabeth U. Yates, of Maine, Carrie 
Chapman-Catt, Rev. Anna H. Shaw and 
Miss Anthony; our home speakers were 
Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, Revs. Eugenia and 
C. H. St. John, Clara C. Hoffman, Mary G. 
Haines, Laura M. Johns, Helen L. Kimber, 
Laura A. Gregg, Lizzie E. Smith, Ella W. 
Brown, Naomi Anderson (colored), Eva 
Corning, Alma B. Stryker, Olive I. Royce, 
Mayor Harrison, J. Willis Gleed, Edward 
Wagener, J. B. Johns, Rev. Granville 
a see Thos. L. Bond, and Prof. Car- 
ruth. 

We expended $8,355.85. Of this sum 
$6,862.91 was paid out for salaries and 
travelling expenses of speakers, officers 
and employees. For printing $269.97. 
Office expenses and some printing $1,118.- 
97. For office rent $104—for headquar- 
ters five months, $65, and for Hamilton 
for Miss —. Topeka, $9, and for 
hall in Kansas City, $30. Of this sum 
$1,766 61 came through the National- 
American treasury; $4,420 35 was raised 
by Kansas ($2,495.43, collections; $1,924.- 
92, pledges and contributions). 

I wish I could find words adequate to 
express our gratitude and our sense of 
indebtedness to those who have so gen- 
erously come to aid with money in this 
campaign. Many have given all they 
could spare of their own, and then re- 
minded their friends of the needs of our 
campaign committee. If contributors to 
the Kansas Fund could know the relief 
their gifts brought us, coming at times 
when the strain of anxiety over obliga- 
tions hard to meet was very great, and 
when the burden of debt seemed too heavy 
to be borne, they would feel even more 
of the joy of giving. We wanted to re- 
compense you with the impetus to the 
movement which success in Kansas 
would have given, and we expected to 
do that, and the defeat is harder to 
bear because of our confident hope. We 
expended every dollar entrusted to us 
with conscientious carefulness. I am 
sure our economy could not be exceeded. 
We beg you to louk charitably upon our 
errors, consider our heavy labors, and 
accept our most grateful thanks for your 
helpfulness in all ways. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE BROKEN 

‘*Will you give me a glass of water?” 
asked little Olive Grey, stopping at the 
door of Mrs. Trim’s cottage and peeping 
in. 

She thought Mrs. Trim would be sitting 
there, but she was not to be seen. Instead 
of her portly person Olive saw a thin little 
girl, who was washing the dishes. How- 
ever, she smiled, and took a goblet and 
put it on the table. 

“I’ve just fetched in a fresh pail, miss,” 
she said, filling the glass; ‘‘and it’s as 
cool as ice.” 

Then she handed the glass to Olive, who 
said— 

‘*Thank you. Have you come to stay 
with Mrs. Trim?” she asked, after a pause. 

“I don’t quite know, miss,” said the 
girl. ‘I’m here a week on trial. 
to live at the poorhouse, and I’m just old 
enough tohire out. If the lady likes me, 
she’ll take me to bring up. 1 hope she 
will. It’s a real nice home, and such a 
pretty garden. My name is Sally Twiggs, 
miss.” 

‘*Well, Sally, I should think Mrs. Trim 
would be sure to like you,” said Olive. 
And, with a ‘‘good-morning,” she ran 
away. 

She was going to a croquet party, and 
was in a hurry. When she had gone a 
little way, however, she met May Bost- 
wick, fanning herself with her hat and 
looking very pink. 

“IT am so thirsty, Olive,” she said, ‘‘that 
I don’t know what to do. I ran hard all 
up the road, and my tongue is like a 
chip.” 

“Dll get you some water,” said Olive. 
‘‘Mrs. Trim’s girl gave me some. Come!” 
And the two ran back together to the 
door of the little cottage. 

It was wide open, and no one was there ; 
but the cedar pail stood on the table, and 
the glass beside it. live filled the glass, 
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and gave May all she wanted, and then 
took another glass herself. 

‘“*Hurry!” said May. ‘‘We’ll be late!” 
And Olive reached to put the glass on the 
table without looking. The consc quence 
was that she set it only half-way on; and 
before the girls had more than stepped 
outside the door, down it went,crash, upon 
the oilcloth! 

“Oh!” cried Olive. 
done?” 

‘*Come along, quick,” said May, catch- 
ing her hand; ‘‘and no one will ever know 
you did it.” 

And Olive, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, yielded to the advice and the pull; 
and they rau away together. But never, 
never, never did she feel so ashamed of 
herself. 

“IT cannot play,” she said presently. 
‘I’m sorry, girls; but I feel dreadful, and 
I must go home.” There was only one 
person in the world who could tell her 
what was right to do, and that was her 
mamma. 

‘My little girl,” said mamma, ‘you 
should have found Mrs. Trim, and told her 
all about it. Now you must take a nice 
glass of mine, wrap it in paper, and go to 
Mrs. Trim at once. Tell her the truth, 
and say, ‘Mother sends you a glass in 
place of the one I broke, with her compli- 
ments.’”’ 

Olive felt happier now. She bathed 
her eyes, took the polished glass her 
mother gave her all nicely wrapped up, 
and was soon at the cottage. 

However, when her feet were on the 
porch and the door-knob in her hand, she 
paused, half afraid to enter, hiding the 
glass behind her, and heard some one sob- 
bing softly, and some one scolding loudly. 
Mrs. Trim was saying: 

‘“There’s no reason, in a general way, 
for breaking; but it aint that only. If 
you’d said, ‘Mrs. Trim, I’ve met with an 
accident and broken a glass; but I’ll be 
more careful in future,’ why, I might have 
scolded, but we wouldn’t have parted for 
it. But to tell fibs, and lay the goblet to 
my poor cat!—alikely story! And who’d 
come in while you were out to break a 
glass?” 

“I, Mrs. Trim,” said Olive, opening the 
door. ‘Sally gave me one glass of water ; 
and I came back to get another for a 
thirsty little girl I met, and didn’t put it 
far enough on the table. Sally was not 
here; and mamma sends her compliments, 
and will you accept a glass in its place?” 

‘‘Why, I don’t want your ma’s glass, 
Olive,” said Mrs. Trim. But she did not 
force Olive to take it back when she put it 
on the table. 

When Olive had gone a little way up 
the road, some one came running after 
her. It was Sally. 

‘+O miss!” she said, ‘how sweet of you 
to come back! Most would have run 
away.” 

‘7 ran away first, Sally,” said Olive, 
meekly. 

‘*But you came back,” said Sally, with 
a strange, solemn look, ‘‘and saved me 
from being sent back to that frightful 
place. Thank you for ever and ever!” 

“It was like a prayer, somehow,” Olive 
said to her mother, ‘‘and made me cry.” 
—New York Ledger. 
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COMMON SENSE 


Should be used in attempting to cure that 
very disagreeable disease, catarrh. Ag 
catarrh originates in impurities in the 
blood, local applications can do no perma- 
nent good. e common sense method of 
treatment is to purify the blood, and for 
this purpose there is no preparation supe- 
rior to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Hoop’s PILxs cure constipation by re- 
storing peristaltic action to the alimen- 
tary canal. 
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Little Prudy’s Children 


The youngest of which is 
Wee Lucy 


By Sorpaix May, Author of “Little Prudy Stories,’ 
“Dottie Dimple Series,” “Little Prudy’s Flys way 
Series,” “Flaxie Frizzle Stories,” ‘‘Quinnebassett 
Stories.” Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

Wee Lucy and Jimmie Boy figure in as many laugh- 
able adventures and have ail the quaint and lovable 
ways of Little Prudy and Dotty Dimple. of world- 
wide fame. The funny sayings and doings of Wee 
Lucy will strike a kindred chord tn ali wide-awake 
ebildren. especially those with a veln of humor im 
their make-up. The New York Nation says: “Sophie 
Child life, Ono fests Uke phoklng an aad Elntng tue 

\. eels like pickin ’ 
children she describes.” - —— ae ae 


Mollie Miller 
By Errig W. Merriman, author of “The Conways.’ 

Cloth, Illustrated. $1.25, 

This volume Is a sequel to ‘Mollie Miller,” and in it 
we follow Mollie and Max and their “dopted child,” 
Jobnni-, through the many pleasures and vicissitudes 
of youth The struggles and trials of these young 
peopte in thel: endeavors to rise above their circum- 
stances are presented with much natural incident, 
gentle humor, and bright dialogue, and the volume 
will be an inspiration to all young readers. It is one 
of the best sturies Mrs. MERRIMAN has written. 
Asiatic Breezes, Or Students on 

the Wing 
By OLIver Optio, Cloth. Illustrated, Price, $1.25. 

Much Information is conve yed regarding the places 
visited and the objects coon, as well as the surround. 
ing country, and there are exciting incident and 
adventure enough to retain the interest of those whe 
are not attracted solely by the instruction gi . 


& 
This volume completes the second series of “AB- 
Over-the-World-Library.” sendin 


Because I Love You 
A Choice Collection of Love Poems. Edited by ANNs 
*.Maokx. Cloth. White and Gold. Price, $1.50. 
Poetry is the language of love. Volumes of sweet 
and tender poems m'ght Se gesheres from the world’s 
literature, but few could select with the discrimina- 
tion and delicacy which Miss Mack has n anifested. 
She has given a rare bs ok tocon with a sweetheart or 
to send withagift. Itisa volume appropriate for hun- 
dreds of occasions. This groujing of the 
thougt ts of the best poets, in its beautiful dress, iss 
veritable casket of gems. 


Back Country Poems 
By 8am WALT&R Foss. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.56. 
There is tn these ms @ naturalness, a love of 
humanity and an insight into buman and inanimate 
nature toat one likes at first sight. Their strong 
int, after their all-pervading humor, is to be foun 
n the fact that they all contain something fur ev 
degree of int+lligence:; their logic is sometimes Tudt 
crously deep for the backwoods dialect in which they 
are written,’ ut the mind that can take only a di 
perful will go away *atisfied as well as that whi 
can take a pailful.—N. Y. Journal. 


A Hilltop Summer 


By author of “A Spinster’s Leafiets.”” Cloth. 
trated, witn half-tone vignettes. $1.25. 

In this bright story of asummer sojourn in a coun. 
try town the author + hows the same clear insight inte 
the New Englund character as in her previous work, 
“A Sploster’s Leaflets.” The style is quaint and 
beautiful, the dialect being very successfully ren- 
dered. Delicately drawn and interwoven into the 
text, and extending into the margins, are many 
appropriate half-tone vignettes. 


Sirs, Only Seventeen ! 

By Vireinia F. Townsenp, author of ,“Boston Girl’s 
Ambitions,” and many other popular novels. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Miss Townsend's stories are all pure in sentiment 
and moral in tone, The incidents inthem are dra- 
matic and the situations striking. yet she never for- 
gets the duties of an author, and so her ks are 
always pure, bright and cheery. She has brilliant 
descriptive and imaginative powers, which are dis- 
played at their best in this new story. 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL a notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that | 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances te 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

54 William S8t.. New Y 











NEW 


Wall Papers 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The Council will hold its meeting at Metz- 
erott’s Music Hall, Washington, D. C., from 
Feb. 17 to March 2. 

For full programme, write to the Secretary, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, addressing her at 1328 I 
Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


ee 
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HOSPITABLE ATLANTA, 


The cordial hospitality shown by the 
people and press of Atlanta to the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion was exceedingly gratifying, and jus- 
tified the selection of that city as our 
place of meeting. The liberal temper 
shown by this metropolis of the New 
South was highly commendable. The 
spirit of the lamented Henry Grady seemed 
to pervade the atmosphere. Not that the 
community at once accepted our views; 
but it was willing to give them a candid 
hearing. There were a few earnest suf- 
fragists already, and hundreds, after hear- 
ing, accepted the plea for educated woman 
suffrage. Among these were many lead- 
ing citizens, men and women. 

Atlanta is a miracle of growth. Thirty 
years ago it was destroyed by the Federal 
army, only two or three houses remaining. 
Today it has a population of 100,000, 
great business blocks of brick and stone, 
and one of the finest residence streets in 
America. It is most fortunate in its eleva- 
tion, being built upon an undulating table 
land 1,000 feet above the sea, six miles 
from the Chattahoochee River, which 
flows into the Gulf of Mexico, while to 
the eastward the water runs into the At- 
lantic Ocean. Like Chicago, Atlanta is 
the centre of a network of railroads, and 
is well named the Gate City of the South- 
west. Like Chicago, she has organized a 
great industrial exposition, which will be 
held next October. 

As we passed swiftly southward from 
Washington over great expanses of arable 
land—a red clay soil similar to that of 
Northern New Jersey—lying uncultivated 
and sparsely populated in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina and Georgia, we con- 
trasted this beautiful region with the 
bleak, arid prairies of Western Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas, and marvelled 
at the short-sightedness which leads men 
to starve and freeze in the great American 
Desert when they can buy farms for al 
most nothing in a genial climate, with an 
abundance of rain, producing all Northern 
grains and fruits, with the addition of cot- 
ton and sweet potatoes, peaches, figs and 
olives. The day cannot be far distant 
when the tide of immigration will set 
Southwards. Let us hope that before it 
does 80, the chivalry of the South will 
have laid the foundations of a higher civ- 
ilization by placing the ballot in the 
hands of her educated, public-spirited 
women, thus neutralizing the barbarous 
forces of illiteracy, and establishing the 

Supremacy of the home in the government 
~ of State and nation. H. B. B. 


—_* 


LETTER FROM ATLANTA. 


ATLANTA, GA., FEB. 7, 1895. 
Bditors Woman’s Journal; 

On the first day of the recent Woman 
Suffrage Convention, an Eastern delegate 
said to me: ‘*What a pity it is thac there 
are so few woman suffragists in Georgia, 
and especially in Atlanta!’ 

“Few!” I replied. ‘‘Why, madam, the 
woods down here are full of them, but 
just now, like Brer Rabbit they are lying 
low.” 

The fact of the matter is that the 
woman suffragists of the South, with a 
very few exceptions, have long resembled 
the man whose little boy was asked if 
his father was a Christian. ‘Yes,” said 
the boy,‘‘father’s a Christian, but he don’t 
work much at it.” 

The Woman Suffrage Convention which 
has just come and gone has unearthed a 
great number of adherents to tre cause of 
equal rights, and developed a vast amount 
of heretofore latent public sentiment, 
strong for giving the ballot to women. 
Outspoken friends have sprung up in un- 
expected quarters. In numerous instances 
which have fallen under my observation, 
entire families have been converted to a 
belief in the justice of the woman move- 
ment, and, what is perhaps of even more 
importance than simple conversion, have 
publicly announced their adhesion. The 
terrors of social odium in this connection 
are rapidly diminishing. If matters pro- 
gress as rapidly in the future as they 
have in the past few weeks, it will soon 
become the fashion in our community to 
enlist in the ranks of the woman suffra- 
gists. There is just now a notable rust- 
ling among the dry bones of conservatism, 
as you can well imagine. 

The newspapers of Georgia, with a 
single exception (the Suray South), are 
true to the traditions of the past. They 
condemn the extension of the ballot to 
women, and urge the same old stock ob- 
jections which have been so often demol- 








| ished, but which continue to “bob up 
serenely,” as though nothing had ever 
happened to them. According to these 
wise Georgia editors, women do not want 
to vote; if they were enfranchised, none 
but the bad women would exercise the 
right; suffrage would unsex women; and 
many, following the lead of the well- 
known Baptist divine of Atlanta, D. J. B. 
Hawthorne, cry out that ‘the Bible is 
agin it,” and so on, ad nauseam. 

The attitude of the Atlanta Constitu. 
tion, one of the leading papers of the 
South, which during the convention gave 
tolerably full and fair reports of its pro- 
ceedings, is one of sullen disapprobation. 
It gleans from its rural exchanges and 
serves up to its readers the crude objec- 
tions of the bucolic editor anent the recent 
convention, but it finds nothing attractive 
in the logic of accomplished facts which 
prove that in those States where complete 
or partial suffrage has been accorded to 
women, nothing but good has resulted. 

These facts, eloquent in favor of equal 
rights, are carefully ignored and syste- 
matically excluded from its columns. [n 
its issue of the 4th inst. appeared an 
editorial, from which I cull the following 
paragraph : 

The right to vote is another matter. 
In half of the republic it would send every 
negro woman to the polls, while the 
whites would stay at home. It would 
plunge a land of peace into horrible dis- 
cord. 

This editorial attracted the attention of 
Ex-Governor Rufus B. Bullock of Geor- 
gia, who, in a well-considered card 
printed in the Constitution of the 6th inst., 
commenting on the extract given above, 
said, in part: 

If I am correctly informed, the leading 
minds of the country who are recommend- 
ing female suffrage do not ask for univer- 
sal but for limited franchise—a franchise 
based upon intelligence; in some cases 
upon property-holding and tax-paying 
also. Ei:her of these restrictions would 
relieve the South of the danger you point 
out. And may it not be wise for us to 
lay aside prejudice and consider calmly 
whether educated female suffrage may 
not prove the safeguard against the dan- 
gers of universal manhood suffrage 
against which we have been sometimes 
unwisely struggling? 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, in a very able 
paper, claims that female suffrage limited 
to those who can read and write will 
prove a complete solution of the Southern 
question. e sustains his contention by 
figures from the census of 1880, which, 
briefly stated, are that in the Southern 
States. including the District of Columbia, 
by adding the educated female vote, we 
would have a majority of over four million 
educated voters—certainly a perfect safe- 
guard against ignorant supremacy. The 
statistics as to our own State from which 
Mr. Blackwell quotes show that Georgia 
had, in 1880, an educated majority of voters 
of less than thirty-two thousand. With 
educated female suffrage added, that ma- 
jority would have been over two hundred 
thousand. 

It is believed that in the ten years from 
1880 to 1890 the percentage of educational 
qualification has largely increased this 
safe bulwark against the dangers of igno- 
rant suffrage. Is not the subject worth 
our consideration and investigation, irre- 
spective of what may have been St. Paul’s 
opinion as to the sphere of women in the 
churches ? 

This plea of Governor Bullock shows 
that able men in the South, perfectiy 
familiar with its political status and the 
crying need’ of the hour, are beginning 
to look with favor upon the only apparent 
way of escape from menacing perils, 
namely, woman suffrage. 

In speaking of Georgia newspapers, I 
mentioned the Sunny South as the only 
one which did not discountenance woman 
suffrage. Itis published in Atlanta, and 
has a wide circulation through the South. 
Its proprietor, Col. Henry Clay Fairman, 
is pronounced in his advocacy of equal 
rights, and the columns of his paper are 
ever open to the champions of woman’s 
cause. Let us hope that this honorable 
exception will soon be reinforced by 
others from the press of the State. 

Lucius D. Morse. 


MRS, FIFIELD FOR SUPERVISOR. 


At a meeting of the Boston School 
Board on Tuesday, Feb. 12, Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield moved to proceed to the elec- 
tion of a sixth supervisor, and proposed 
the name of Miss Sarah L. Arnold of 
Minneapolis. In doing so, she thanked 
her friends who last year tried to elect 
her to the vacant position, and said she 
felt that she was justified in presenting 
the name of one who would be an honor- 
able acquisition to Boston’s public schools. 

Mr. Winship regretted that Mrs. Fifield 
should withdraw her name, as he believed 
her to be better fitted for the place than 
anyone else. Mrs. Keller did not under- 
stand that Mrs. Fifield had withdrawn, 
and objected to her doing so. Mr. Whitte- 
more said that Mrs. Fifield had never 
asked any member to vote for her; she 
was his first choice; Miss Arnold would 
be his second one. Dr. Hastings desired 
immediate action. Messrs Paul, Strange, 
and Winship asked for postponement, and 
the matter will come up for settlement 
on Tuesday evening, Feb 26. 





If the voters ef Boston could have the 





selection of a supervisor, Mrs. Fifield 
would be overwhelmingly elected. She 
is admirably fitted by character, talent, 
and experience to fulfil the duties of the 
position. No person from abroad, how- 
ever capable, can compare with Mrs. 
Fifield in these respects, and it would 
require years for any outsider to gain 
such familiarity with the needs of the 
schools as Mrs. Fifield has acquired by her 
many years of unselfish labor on the 
school board. It will be a public misfor- 
tune if she is not chosen. 

The objection that Mrs. Fifield is nota 
college graduate is not well taken. The 
Boston schools do not give a college 
training. The qualifications for the posi- 
tion are pre-eminently those which ex- 
perience as a wife and mother, supple- 
mented by practical familarity with the 
conditions and wants of scholars, can 
alone supply. Let every woman or man 
who desires the welfare of the Boston 
schools urge the election of Mrs. Fifield. 

H. B. B. 


+e 
NEVADA ORGARIZING. 


AUSTIN, NEV., FEB 6, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal : 

It will be joyous news to you to learn 
that the women of the battle-born State 
of Nevada have enlisted and are keeping 
step to the ‘forward march”’ of the grand 
cause, Never did the women of our little 
historic town, Austin, rally as they did on 
Nov. 3, 1894, when they organized an 
Equal Suffrage League. 

The committee appointed to draft Con- 
stitution and By-Laws reported at the 
next meeting, Dec. 14. It was unani- 
mously voted that the League be named 
The Lucy Stone Non - Partisan Equal 
Suffrage League of Austin, Lander Co., 
State of Nevada. The voice of the League 
is that the name of ‘‘Lucy Stone” is an 
inscription on the American conscience 
that will continue to grow brighter with 
years, because she dedicated her winsome 
efforts not for the transient honors which 
fade away with the sound of the human 
voice, but she labored to ‘‘make the world 
better.” 

The prospect of Nevada being the next 
State to float the Equal Suffrage banner is 
very flattering. All the advocates have 
enlisted for life, and intend keeping their 
armor bright till the cause is won. 

The determination of the members of 
the Lucy Stone E. S. L. is expressed in the 
preamble to our Constitution: 

Firmly believing equal rights and 
privileges of citizens, irrespective of sex, 
to be the true spirit of our Republican 
form of government, we deem it our duty 
as women and citizens to seek political 
enfranchisement, that we may aid by our 
votes in maintaining and perpetuating 
those sacred principles of liberty, equality, 
and justice ordained in the Declaration of 
Independence, and established by the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 


Preparations are being made to effect a 
State organization, therefore any infor- 
mation in this respect will be most thank- 
fully received. We wish to be in har- 
mony with the National-American Suf- 
frage Association. 

[Mrs.] J. R. WILLIAMSON, 
Sec. Lucy Stone, E. S. L. 


or 





THE OUTLOOK IN CALIFORNIA. 

Several woman suffrage bills are under 
consideration by the California Legisla- 
ture. Two hearings were given on Jan. 
24. Mrs. Clara Foltz made an argument 
before the Senate committee in the after- 
noon upon the constitutional power of 
the Legislature to grant suffrage to wom- 
en. In the evening Mrs. Laura de Force 
Gordon addressed the election and judiciary 
committees of both Houses, and urged 
that the Legislature has a right, under 
the constitution of California, to extend 
suffrage to women. Judge Spencer, who 
acted as chairman, elicited warm approval 
by saying that if he had not been in 
favor of woman suffrage before, he should 
huve been forced, as an honest man, to 
respond to the arguments presented by 
the speakers. ‘‘You ask only for your 
right. I will assist in granting you this 
privilege,” he said. 

On the following day, the Senate and 
Assembly Committees on Election Laws 
each took up the bill prepared by Judge 
Spencer, and after discussion referred it 
to the Judiciary Committee. This bill is 
almost identical with the present law, 
with the exception of leaving out the 
word “male” and introducing ‘‘and her” 
wherever “him” occurs. It also embodies 
the new constitutional amendment requir- 
ing voters to be able to read and write. 

The wives of several members will as- 
sist the suffragists in keeping up a steady 
and active campaign until the final vote is 
taken. 

The Republican platform declares in 
favor of woman suffrage, and the Repub- 
licans have a large majority in both 
Houses. Ihe San Francisco Call reports 
ex-Governor Markham as saying that he 
would have signed this bill, had it come 
before him, and Governor Budd as 
intimating that the Legislature will be 
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wise not to send him a woman suffrage | singled out and disfranchised, every map 


bill that they do not want to have become 
a law. F. M. A. 
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“THE REMONSTRANCE.” 





We are in receipt of a four-page paper 
entitled ‘‘The Remonstrance.” It is is- 
sued from ‘‘Boston,” but bears no date 
and announces no editors or office of pub- 
lication. It is ‘“‘addressed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States by women 
remonstrants against the extension of 
the suffrage to women.” It summarizes 
“recent defeats of woman suffrage” on 
its first page; the remainder of its con- 
tents consists exclusively of quotations 
from opponents of woman suffrage. 
Among them, for instance, is Rev. J. M. 
Buckley, D. D., whose capacity for hold- 
ing to his own opinions in the face of in- 
controvertible facta and evidence is un- 
surpassed in this country. The Citizen 
is the organ of no woman suffrage or any 
other movement, but it has common sense 
enough to see that woman suffrage is 
coming inevitably, and it does not believe 
that the extension of suffrage to women 
will work harm to such women as do not 
care to vote. The editor of this paper 
has been engaged for years in a silent men- 
tal struggle against woman suffrage, and 
every time he has studied the arguments 
against it, he has been ashamed of his 
sex.... It is fit that ‘*‘The Remon- 
strance” should be anonymous.—Somer- 
ville Citizen. 
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8IX REASONS WHY. 


The Boston Daily Journal gives what it 
calls ‘six good reasons why the com- 
mittee on woman suffrage should not 
report in its favor.” Here they are: 

1. **Because there has been no expres- 
sion of a desire for such legislation.”’ 

Answer: Five great organizations num- 
bering more than 100,000 citizens, viz.: 
the Mass. W. 8. A., the Mass. W.C. T. U., 
the National W. S. A. of Mass., the Bos- 
ton Independent Women Voters, and the 
United Labor Unions of the State have 
officially petitioned, and have appeared in 
behalf of their petitions. These petitions 
are backed by over 100,000 petitioners on 
file in the State House. In opposition 
there has appeared one remonstrance this 
year, signed by ‘‘210 women of Brookline 
and vicinity,” and it is said that others 
are being circulated. The Republican 
platform this year expressly declares for 
woman suffrage in its opening sentence, 
as follows: ‘‘An equal share in govern- 
ment for every citizen.” One-half of our 
citizens are women. 

2. **The change proposed is one of far 
too great gravity to be made without an 
opportunity for an expression of the popu- 
lar will.” 

Answer: The power to regulate the 
suffrage in town meetings and municipal 
elections, is conferred on the Legislature 
by the constitution, and is one which the 
Legislature exercised under the old prov- 
ince charter. Such legislation may be 
changed or repealed by any subsequent 
Legislature if it prove unsatisfactory. 

3. “Only a minority of women ask for 
municipal suffrage.” 

The natural leaders of the sex—the wom- 
en who are active in every form of public 
work, in charities, reforms and churches, 
are almost a unit for woman suffrage. 
No majority of men of any class or color 
has ever asked for the ballot. The Legis- 
lature has never been asked to legislate 
for anything by a majority of the voters. 
Such a requirement has never before been 
made, and is on its face impossible and 
absurd. 23,000 women have expressed 
themselves in favor in a single year, more 
than 20 to 1 in favor of woman suffrage; 
less than 1 to 20 against it. 

4. *‘Suffrage should be regarded as a 
duty rather than as a privilege.” 

Then what right has the Legislature to 
forbid all women to fulfila duty? As for 
the remonstrants, they have never done 
their duty by voting for school committee, 
though they have ‘‘had this duty thrust up- 
on them” fer the past sixteen years. Every 
man is free to vote, or not to vote, and 
every woman will be free to vote, or not 
to vote. Suffrage is not only a duty, but a 
right and a privilege. 

5. **The difficulties of good government 
would be increased by the experiment.” 

On the contrary, in the words of Sen- 
ator Hoar, ‘The purification of our cities 
will come from the political action of 
women, and will not soon come without 
it.” In every State where women have 
voted, they have been a power for good 
government. The Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the slums are solid in opposi- 
tion to it. 

6. ‘Women, as a sex, suffer from no 
wrongs which would be redressed by giv- 
ing them the ballot at municipal elec- 
tions.” 

The vices of our cities are a perpetual 
wrong to women. Their lives and the 
lives of their chiidren are at the mercy of 
brutal men. No married mother has any 
legal custody or control of her minor 
children. The fact of disfranchisement is 
itself the greatest of wrongs and the most 
cruel of insults. If any class of men were 
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would resent the injustice. If the editor 
of the Boston Daily Journal were placeq 
on a political equality with women he 
would how! with indignation. u.B B, 
a 
SUFFRAGE HEARING IN MAINE, 


Thursday, Jan. 31, 1895, will long be 
remembered by the Maine women as g 
“Red Letter Day.” It was the day set 
apart for a ‘“‘hearing,” and we made the 
most of it, as we only get the opportunity 
once in two years. The air was clear and 
crisp, unlike our usual ‘‘suftrage weather.” 
Augusta, the capital city, presented a 
lively appearance. Women to the right, 
women to the left, in fact, women every 
where. Good-nature reigned, and all 
seemed happy. Long before the hour for 
the “hearing” the room was full; every 
inch of space was occupied; we were 
literally packed; hundreds of women 
stood through it all, and hundreds more 
would have willingly done so could they 
have got in. 

At the appointed hour Mrs. L. M. N, 
Stevens, representing the W. C. T. U., 
addressed the gentlemen of the Judiciary 
Committee in a few well-chosen words. 
Among other things, she said: ‘‘Gentle. 
men,in years past you have said, Why don’t 
the women of the State come and show 
that they desire suffrage? This year 
we’ve come!” The ladies were called on 
by counties, and as they presented their 
reasons for wanting che ballot, they at- 
tracted the attention of the committee, 
‘‘twhether they would or no,” After the 
‘*White Ribbon” women had spoken, Mrs. 
Hannah J. Bailey, president of the Maine 
W. 8S. A., called upon several suffragists 
to tell why they wanted to vote. A good- 
ly number responded in brief speeches; 
in fact no one was supposed to occupy 
more than two minutes. The speeches 
were all excellent, and many of them very 
telling. No two women gave the same 
reason, and when you consider the large 
number who spoke, I think it remarkable 
that there were no duplicates. The wom- 
en were earnest, thoughtful and dignified ; 
each, having the “courage of her convic- 
tions,” spoke with no uncertain sound. I 
heard one member of the committee say, 
after one woman had made a strong plea, 
‘She did that as well as a man could!” 
I suppose he thought that the highest 
compliment he could payher. To me the 
scene was an impressive one. In the 
evening so many wanted to hear Lady 
Henry Somerset that the Opera House 
was not large enough. She was at her 
best, and made many converts. 

Take it as a whole, it was a grand suc- 
cess. Maine’s daughters won fresh laurels 
for themselves, and if Maine’s sons refuse 
us the ballot, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we made a good showing in 
quantity and quality. 

The Judiciary Committee held an ex- 
ecutive session to decide the bill granting 
municipal suffrage for women. The final 
vote was a tie, so that two reports will be 
presented. Those who voted in favor of 
the bill were Messrs. Hamlin of Ells- 
worth, Haines of Waterville, Noble of 
Lewiston, Larrabee of Portland and Par- 
sons of Foxcroft. Those opposed were 
Messrs. Spofford of Hancock, Savage of 
Androscoggin, Higgins of York, Kuowl- 
ton of Portland and Keegan of Van 
Buren. A. 0. C. 
o> 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER, 


NEw YORK, FEs. 18, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

Through snow and ice, through midnight 
dangers and weariful wanderings, your 
correspondent has at last returned home. 
Atlanta was delightful, as all your read- 
ers know, with mild weather, unlimited 
hospitality and enthusiastic audiences. 
New York was well represented there 
by a delegation numbering fifteen. To 
our great regret Mrs. Greenleaf, our pres- 
ident, was unable to be present. We 
missed her gracious presence and genial 
manner, and many a sympathetic thought 
was sent to her in her unfortunate deten- 
tion by illness. Mrs. Mariana W. Chap- 
man, of Brooklyn, was chairman of the 
delegation, and among others present were 
Mrs. Henrietta M. Bunker, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt, Misses Emily and Isabel 
Howland, Mrs. Mary N. Hubbard, and 
three gentlemen, Messrs. Chapman, Catt 
and Fales. Mrs. Fales, known in journal- 
ism as Margarita Arlina Hamm, was also 
there, sometimes acting as reporter for 
several New York papers, sometimes 
serving as delegate. On one afternoon 
we had a New York Vonference, in which 
the best methods of promoting the work 
in our State, legislative efforts, and rais- 
ing money were discussed. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 5, I travelled to 
Abbeville, S. C., the home of General 
Robert R. Hemphill, who two years ago 
presented a woman suffrage amendment 
in the South Carolina Senate. There I 
was the guest of General and Mrs. Hemp- 
hill and their charming family of bright 
daughters and young sons. In the evel- 
ing I spoke to a crowded audience in the 
large court house. It was the first time 
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that woman suffrage had ever been pre- 
sented, and I was heard with the deepest 
attention. 

The next day I made an attempt to 
reach Spartanburg, where I was to speak 
that night. But there was no railroad 
connection. I had to give up the engage. 
ment and go on to Raleigh, N.C. There, 
in my native town, instead of finding the 
soft skies, the singing birds, and the 
blooming flowers of my early recollec- 
tions, the blizzard was in full possession. 
Sleet and snow fell all day Thursday, 
with a temperature nearly at zero. How- 
ever, on Friday, the sun was shining 
although it was very cold, when at four 
o’clock I went to the old State Capitol of 
North Carolina. Some weeks earlier the 
Senate had invited me to address the 
‘General Assembly,” as the Legislature is 
called. I found the Senate Chamber 
crowded with members of the two houses ; 
a solid wall of standing men filled all the 
space back of the seats; the two galleries 
for ladies were filled to their utmost 
capacity, many women standing, while 
the gallery for colored men was also fully 
occupied. In the absence of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Hon. R. A. Doughton, who 
was storm-bound at his home, Senator 
J. M. Moody presided. This gentleman 
had recently introduced a bill providing 
that there should be one woman on the 
board of school officers in each school 
district of the State. My address was 
heard with unflagging attention, and 
numerous questions were handed up on 
slips of paper, which gave an opportu- 
nity for discussing the subject on many 
points. After the close of my address, 
which was warmly applauded, Senators 
Warren Carver and W.C. Dowd made a 
few remarks, and then Senator Moody 
closed the session. A number of members 
and many ladies crowded up to meet me 
after the adjournment. There is no doubt 
that all through the South there is an 
awakening interest in our question which 
is agitating all social circles. 

During the past three weeks Mrs. Almy 
has been actively pushing the legislative 
work in Albany. She has been ably as- 
sisted by Mrs. Ecob, and for several days 
Miss Harriet May Mills was present to 
give her valuable aid. The State Grange 
was in session last week in Albany, and 
Mrs. Almy presented resolutions asking 
the Legislature to pass the concurrent 
resolution favoring the Constitutional 
Amendment. These were passed with 
great enthusiasm. Mrs. Carrie E. S. 
Thwing and Mrs. Helen Cheney were 
appointed a committee to confer with 
similar committees from other organiza- 
tions in regard to plans for uniform work 
for the cause of woman suffrage. Hon. 
A. B. Gardenier, of Columbia, the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Assembly, is opposed to our cause. He 
should have letters sent him from every 
part of the State, urging him to change 
his views. 

Two important meetings were held in 
this city yesterday. One was at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Egbert Guernsey, 528 
Fifth Avenue, to form committes to co- 
operate with the women of Atlanta to 
ensure the success of the Woman’s Build- 
ing in the Cotton Exposition to be held 
there next fall. Many well-known women 





were present. Mrs. O. B. Bunce presided. 


Miss Ellen M. Powell, of Atlanta, chair- 
iman of the New York Committee, stated 
|the objects of the meeting, and sub-com- 
mittees on art, literature, music, and 
other important branches were appointed. 

At the home of Mr. and Mrs. John 
McCullough, a meeting was held to ameli- 
orate the condition of the insane in pub- 
lic institutions. Mrs. Moffat, of the Phalo 
Club, presided, and Dr. Rabinovitch read 
a paper on the abuses of present condi- 
tions and the need of women of ability in 
official positions in our State institutions. 
Many influential women followed in brief 
speeches. 

The February meeting of our City 
League was called at 4 Lexington Avenue 
for the evening of Thursday, Feb. 7—the 
night of the blizzard, which raged here 
with such fierceness that only three or four 
of the officers reached the house. The 
speaker, Rev. Phebe Hanaford, did not 
venture to brave the storm, and no busi- 
ness was transacted. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
eS SS ORIEN 


ANOTHER WOMAN TRUSTEE IN ILLINOIS, 


CHICAGO, ILL., FEB. 9, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A vacancy occurred on the Board of 
Trustees of the State University, and Gov- 
Altgeld bas appointed Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, one of the Democratic nominees 
for the position last fall, who went to 
defeat with her comrades in the Republi- 
can landslide. Dr. Smith, however, ran 
ahead of her ticket, and her present ap- 
pointment has called forth much commen- 
dation for the Governor from Democrats 
and suffragists as well. That gives us, 
With Mrs. Flower, two women on our 
Board of Trustees. lllinois women should 
take courage from this victory to press on 
for more franchise. 

CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 





Mrs. CHARLOTTE EMERSON BROWN, wife 
of the Rev. Dr. William B. Brown of East 
Orange, N. J., and ex-President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
died at her home, on Monday evening, Feb. 
4. About two weeks ago Mrs. Brown 
was found to be suffering with the grip. 
This developed into pneumonia. She 
rallied from this attack and was thought 
to be on the road to recovery, but had a 
relapse. 

Mrs. Brown was one of the most emi- 
nent women in the United States and was 
known throughout the civilized world for 
her connection with the General Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs. She was the 
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had remarkable organizing power. At 
the time of her death she was also en- 
gaged in writing a book on the beginning 
of the women’s movement in the United 
States. The data for this work are partly 
compiled, but little of the manuscript has 
been completed. Prior to her taking in- 
terest in the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. Brown was a prominent 
worker for the Congregational Home and 
Foreign Missionary Society. She was 
connected with the Women’s Club of 
Orange and the Fortnightly Club of East 
Orange. Mrs. Brown had refused to be 
elected a member of Sorosis, New York, 
but was a guest of honor whenever she 
cared to attend. 


The funeral services were held at the 
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MRS. CHARLOTTE EMERSON BROWN. 


daughter of Prof. Ralph Emerson, of 


Andover Theological Seminary, and was | 


born in that quiet but stately Massachu- 
setts town in 1838. It was here that her 
education was obtained. Miss Emerson 
came of an intellectual family, the great 
American essayist, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, being her second cousin. He was at 
the same time very closely associated with 
his cousin, Professor Emerson, and Miss 
Emerson saw much of her distinguished 
cousin during her younger days. After 
graduating at the Abbott Female Semi- 
nary at Andover, where she took high 
rank as a linguist, Miss Emerson went to 
Montreal to study French and there very 
soen became herself a teacher in that lan- 
guage. Thence she went to Europe to 
complete her education in the modern 
languages, studying German, Italian, 
Spanish, modern Greek, and music. In 
company with her brother, Prof. Joseph 
Emerson of Beloit College, she visited the 
Orient, ascending the Nile and travelling 
in Syria and the Holy Land. On her re- 
turn to the United States Miss Emerson 
settled at Rockford, [ll., where she 
founded the Conservatory of Music and 
two clubs, one for the study of French 
and the other for higher music. She at- 
tended a Commercial College in Chicago 
to perfect herself in book-keeping, taught 
modern languages in the Rockford Wo- 
man’s Club and was secretary of the 
American Congregational Church Build- 
ing Society. 

In 1880 Miss Emerson married the Rev. 
Dr. William B. Brown, who had been for 
over twenty-five years the pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, of Newark 
Soon after their marriage Dr. and Mrs. 
Brown went on a three years’ tour to 
Europe, visiting the principal art centres. 
During their tour Mrs. Brown had such 
an extensive knowledge of the various 
European languages that she almost al- 
ways passed as a native of the country 
through which they were passing. They 
returned home ten years ago and took up 
their residence in East Orange. 

Mrs. Brown was elected a member of 
the Woman’s Club of Orange, in 1886, and 
two years later was chosen its president, 
holding the office for two terms. She 
was one of the committee of seven that 
organized the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, and was elected its first presi. 
dent, holding the office for two terms and 
declining re-election in 1894. The various 
circulars pertaining to the working, ad- 
vantages and objects of the Genera | Feder. 
ation were written by Mrs. Brown, who 
possessed a clear and forcible style and 


‘woman never to be forgotten. 





Brown residence. Mrs. Charles B. Yard- 
ley, State President of the General Fed- 
eration, seat communications to the dif- 
ferent Clubs of New Jersey telling of 
Mrs. Brown’s death. It was expected 
that delegates from every section of the 
country would be present at the funeral, 
but a storm prevented a full attendance. 

When once seen, Mrs. Brown was a 
She was 
of imposing presence and possessed a 
grace of manner that drew hosts of friends 
and admirers. 

At the meeting of the Woman’s Club of 
Orange, the following were unnaimously 
adopted : 


Whereas, It has pleased our Heavenly 
Father to remove from the scenes of her 
earthly labors, Mrs. Charlotte Emerson 
Brown, and 

Whereas, She was for nine years a 
member of this club, and for two years its 
president, and during this time labored 
peowee od and efficiently in its interests, 
especially in its administrative affairs; it 
is therefore 

Resolved, That the Woman’s Club of 
Orange desire to express their deep sense 
of loss in her removal, and their apprecia- 
tion of her faithful services. 

2. That this club extend their sincere 
sympathy to her husband, Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Brown, in his bereavement, and to 
the other members of her household. 

3. That the Executive Committee of this 
- attend the funeral services in a body ; 
also 

4. That these resolutions be spread upon 
the minutes of this meeting, and that a 
copy of them be forwarded to her hus- 
band, Rev. Dr. Wm. B. Brown. 


_——p—— 


JOHN HOWARD HINCKS. 

The members of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women who visited At- 
lanta University during the last meeting 
of the Woman’s Congress and were enter- 
tained by the late Professor Hincks, will 
be interested in the following brief sketch 
of his life and work: 


Rev. John Howard Hincks, professor of 
History and Social Science and dean of 
the Faculty, was born in Bucksport, Me., 
March 19,1849,and received his early educa- 
tion in Bridgeport, Conn. While a youth, 
he was four years bank clerk, acquir- 
ing an experience which proved of value 
when he subsequently became treasurer 
of Atlanta University. He entered Phil- 
lips (Andover) Academy in 1866, graduat- 
ing as valedictorian of his class in 1868. 
He graduated in Yale College in 1872, 
dividing with another contestant the 
honor of the De Forest gold medal. He 
studied theology two years at Andover 
and one year at Yale, receiving from the 
latter institution the degree or B. D. in 
1876. He was ordained Sept. 27, 1877, as 
pastor of the Congregational church at 








Montpelier, Vt., which position he held 
for nearly eleven years. During this 
period he was for a time editor of the 
Vermont Chronicle. Since 1889 he has 
been connected with Atlanta University, 
where he died Dec. 11, 1894, of typhoid 


| See. He leaves a widow and four chil- 
dren. 
| Y. Hincks. D. D., of Andover Theological 


He was a brother of Prof. Edward 


Seminary, and his widow is a daughter of 
Rev. R. Thurston, for many years pastor 
of the Congregational church at Stam- 
ford, Conn. Professor Hincks was a ripe 
scholar, a thoughtful and spiritual preach- 
er, an able teacher and writer, and a wise 
administrative officer. During President 
Bumstead’s absences at the North, he was 
the executive head of the Institution. He 
was thoroughly devoted to his work and 
to the interests of the oppressed people in 
whose service he gave up his life. 
a ae 

ELIZABETH R. LAFETRA, of Eatontown, 
N. J., @ pioneer suffragist, has lately 
passed away. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The lady who writes against equal suf- 
frage in the Boston papers under the 
name of ‘‘Caia,” is Miss Lucy T. Poor of 
Brookline. 

At the annual reunion of the Shurtleff 
Grammar School in South Boston this 
week it was decided to place a bust of 
Lucy Stone in the school, the formal 
ceremonies to be held at the next reunion. 
The sculptor isto be Miss Anne Whitney. 


The second prize ($400) offered by the 
American Sunday School Union for a book 
on “The Christian Nurture of Youth for 
the Twentieth Century,” was awarded to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Grinnell. Her book is 
called ‘‘How John and I Brought Up the 
Child.” 

Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, the Vermont 
poet, passed her 70th birthday on Feb. 
13, at Rutland. Her daughter had ar- 
ranged for a little surprise party at their 
home, ‘*The Maples,” and there were gifts 
and congratulations, and many letters 
from literary people in different parts of 
the country. 


In the North Carclina Senate, a bill 
requiring that one member of the school 
committee in each county shall be a 
woman has been defeated, 26 to19. Many 
ladies were present in the gallery. A 
considerable sentiment is said to exist in 
the North Carolina Legislature in favor 
of giving women the right to vote on cer- 
tain subjects, and to hold certain offices. 


The South Carolina Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation has elected as president Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young, Fairfax; vice-presi- 
dent at large, Mrs. Viola Neblett, Green- 
ville; secretary, Mrs. Marion Morgan, 
Buckner; treasurer, Mrs. Georgia Bailey, 
Greenville; press reporter, Miss Mary 
Hemphill, Abbeville. Gen. Hemphill’s 
paper, the Abbeville Medium, was made 
the organ of the State Society. 


Mrs. Addie Provancal, of Newport, Vt., 
has been acripple for twelve years, unable 
to walk or stand. Her husband has lately 
deserted her, leaving her with two children 
to support. Her good character is vouched 
for by Newport ladies known to the 
editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. Mrs. 
Provancal can knit all kinds of lace, but 
has no sale for her work in the little Ver- 
mont town where she lives. She has also 
a silk quilt that she would be glad to sell. 
Any of our readers who could use such 
goods, and who would like to help a 
woman exceptionally afflicted, are invited 
to communicate with her. Her address 
is Box 830. 


Several regrettable errors crept into 
last week’s paper. The auditors of the 
N. A. W. S. A. elected at Atlanta were 
Miss H. Augusta Howard, of Georgia, and 
Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, of Kansas. The sum 
raised for an organization fund was nearly 
$2,000 instead of nearly $20,000. Massa- 
chusetts sent about $700 to aid the Kansas 
campaign, but most of this was not sent 
through the Mite Boxes. The entire sum 
raised by the Mite Box Fund was only 
about $400, and of course this was not all 
from Massachusetts. Mrs. Josephine K. 
Henry was among the organizers whom 
the Business Committee voted to put in 
the field. Her name is accidentally omit- 
ted on Page 50. 

The Massachusetts Senate Judiciary 
Committee gave a hearing last Thursday, 
Feb. 14, at 11 A. M., in Room 253, State 
House Extension, on an order introduced 
by Senator Harvey, to raise the age of 
protection for girls from sixteen to eigh- 
teen. Only three members of the com- 
mitee were present. Neither Mrs. Helen 
H. Gardener, Mrs. Livermore, nor Senator 
Harvey appeared. But Mrs. Cheney, of 
the State and City W. C. T. U., took 
charge of the hearing. A number of ladies 
and gentlemen urged the importance of 
the proposed change, Mr. Blackwell ex- 
pressing his preference for twerty-one, 
the age of legal majority, as in Colorado, 
where the change has just been made on 
an order introduced by a woman member 
of the Legislature. Another hearing on 
the subject will be given next Thursday 
at same place at the same hour. 








The citizens of Boston and neighboring 
towns will assist the pupils of the Perkins 
Institution and Massachusetts School for 
the Blind at South Boston by attending 
an entertainment for the benefit of the 
kindergarten. Feb. 22 is the time chosen, 
and an entertainment will be given both 
in the forenoon and the afternoon of that 
day at 11 A. M. and 3 P. M. respectively. 
Tickets, fifty cents each, at the door of 
the institution and at the salesroom, 37 
Avon Place. The pupils of the school 
take great interest in preparing, and they 
hope by the kind patronage of the public 
to make a large contribution to the infant 
institution which has been a blessing to 
the youngest of them. The kindergarten 
will be represented by two interesting 
children, whose progress is watched with 
interest, Willie Elizabeth Robin and 
Tommy Stringer. Edith Thomas will take 
part in a play entitled ‘“‘The Dream of 
Fair Women,’’ which the girls will give at 
11 A.M. Music will be an especial feature. 
The entertainment to be given by the 
boys at 3 P. M. will consist of literary 
and musical selections. 























(CASTLE GQ. 
THEATRE — 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose...... Lessee and Man 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 


MONDAY, FEB. 18—Third Week. 
David Henderson’s 


American Extravaganza Co., 
In the Transplendental SPECTACLE, 


ALADDIN, JR. 
iH O LLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 





MONDAY, FEB. 18. 
ANNUAL ENGAGEMENT OF 


MR. NAT C. GOODWIN 


——IN-— 


A GILDED FOOL, 


Evenings at 8. Sat. Mat. 
Special Matinee Friday, Feb, 32nd. 


Next week—‘“‘In Mizzoura” and “The Gold 
Mine.’” Seats on sale for entire engagement. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rica & Harris and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 





Props. and Managers 


MONDAY, FEB. 18—SECOND WEEK. 
**Jumped into Instant Favor’’—Advertiser. 
The Rollicking Comedy 


THE NEW BOY 


With the Popular Comedian 


JAMES T. POWERS. 
Management CHARLES FROHMAN, 
Special Mati Washington's Birthday. 

E ve’gs at 8.15. Reg. Mat. Wed. & Sat. at 2.15. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON ... - Manager- 
CHAS. H. YALE’S NEWEST. 


’ 

DEVILS AUCTION. 
Everything New but the Title. 
Special Matinee Washington’s Hirthday. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 
NEXT WEEK—THE DEVIL’S AUCTION. 
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ls a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





(From Gaskill & Co., Proprietcrs of “The Oxford.”) 
Boston, MARCH 21, 1890. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., Canton Junc- 
tion, Mass. : 

For the past two and a half years we 
have used your Padding for use in our 
Dining Rooms, for table padding, and I 

m so much pleased with the result that I 
wish to make a purchase for the ‘‘ Pember- 
ton” at Hull. The amount needed is un- 
certain at present, but please send me 
figures for 54-inch goods. 

Yours truly, 
F,. W. GASKILL. 


INSI T on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 
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A ROSE, 


BY MARY E. BLAKE. 


Once, in the dark, I knew a rose was near, 
Because her lips had kissed the Summer air 
And left their haunting perfume floating there ; 

But when I fain would pluck it for my dear, 


Lo! naught of all its sweet could I attain; 
But in its stead sharp thorns that sore did fret 
My eager hands, and force them to forget 
Their loving quest, for smart and bitter pain. 


Shall I then cheat my fancy with the thought 
No flower was there within the prickly space, 
To add its lustre to my lady’s grace, 

Or give me the fair prize my longing sought? 
Nay! for behind its thorn the rose must be, 
If we, who search so blindly, could bat see' 


a 
MISSING, NONE, 


Comrades, listen! Hear the voices echo from 
those far-off years— 

Old-time voices answering ‘‘Roll-Call!’’—gaps of 
silence— ringing ‘‘Heres!" 

Hush, the Sergeant is reporting; hear the old- 
time legend ran— 

“Fit for duty,—sick,—on furlough,—wounded ,— 
—dead."’ Hark, ‘Missing, None.’’ 


Thus within our hearts the echoes keep the ros- 
ter, pame by name, 

And the dear old voices answer to the roll-call 
still the same; 

Time and change and death surviving—still we 
hear the legend run— 

“Fit for duty,—sick,—on furlough,—wounded,— 
dead,’’—but ‘‘Missing, None!”’ 


“Missing, None!’’ though ranks are thinning, 
though the comrades round us fall, 
Memory’s hosts remain unbroken, answering 
each the old roll-call. 

Graven on our hearts the record,—‘‘All accounted 
for!’’—not one 

Dear old name dropped or forgotten; still the 
legend,—*' Missing, None!’’ 


Comrades, when the last man lingers on Time’s 
outpost,—waits alone 

For the Reveille and Roll-call, let him echo back 
the tone, 

And reporting to headquarters,—battles over, 
victory won,— 

Wrap our legend in the colors, seal the record,— 
‘‘Missing, None!”’ 








+o 
MY WINDOW IVY. 


BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 








Over my window the ivy climbs, 
Its roots are in homely jars, 

But all day long it looks at the sun, 
And at night looks out at the stars. 


The dust of the room may dim its green, 
But I call to the breezy air: 

“Come in, come in, good friend of mine! 
And make my garden fair.’’ 


So the ivy thrives from morn to morn, 
Its leaves all turned to the light; 

And it gladdens my soul with its tender green, 
And teaches me day and night. 


What though my lot is in lonely place, 
And my spirit behind the bars? 

All the long day I may look at the sun, 
And at night look out at the stars. 


What though the dust of earth would dim? 
There’s a glorious outer air 

That will sweep through my soul if I let it in, 
And make it fresh and fair. 


Dear God! let me grow from day to day, 
Clinging and sunny and bright! 

Though planted in shade, thy window is near, 
And my leaves may turn to the light. 


———~o-—__—_- 


A GIRL AND A GARDEN. 


BY EMILY H. LELAND. 


Rebecca was the daughter of one of 
those farmers who are always in such a 
hurry with big jobs that they have no 
time for *‘bothering” with a garden; one 
of those farmers who, instead of taking a 
little time to plant strawberries, currants, 
raspberries and grapes, had rather eat 
dried-apple sauce all their lives—and even 
dried apple-sauce is much too good for 
them, in my opinion. 

One day there came to Rebecca’s home 
a wonderful flower, fruit and vegetable 
catalogue. Rebecca’s father looked it 
over, after chores were done, and declared 
that it was ‘“‘mighty easy to grow such 


things—on paper,” and then he tossed it | 


into Rebecca’s lap and tipped back in his 
chair, and calculated how many tons of 
fat pork he was going to add to this 
scrofulous world next shipping-day. 

Rebecca studied the catalogue by day 
and dreamed of it by night. She had none 
of the juvenile magazines and weeklies 
that are such a delight to many children, 
for the County Bugle-blast and a Sunday 
school paper made up the literature of the 
family, and so this bit of new reading was 
very precious to her, illustrated as it was 
by roses as large as saucers, and straw- 
berries almost as big as her little fist. She 
read every word, from the description of 
hotbeds and cold frames in front to the 
list of garden tools and fertilizers at the 
back. Then she wrote out, just for fun, 
a list of the things she would like. She 
was quick at figures, and added up the 
column while rocking the haby to sleep. 
The amount was only fifty-eight do)lars 
and sixty cents. Rebecca laughed (for 
she enjoyed a joke as well as anybody), 
and then she wrote down the things which 
she felt she must have: 





1 dozen potted strawberry plants $0 75 
6 white currants cree ese een 
6 black-cap raspberries . .-*.... %5O 
1 packet pansy seed . . . ....-s WW 
1 packet sweet peas... ....-.- 5 
1 packet mignonettle .......-. 5 

Total $2.20 


Because it was a two-dollar order the 
twenty cents wonld be discounted, and 
this suited Rebecca’s purse exactly, for 
she had only two dollars and ten cents, 
the two dollars being a birthday gift from 
an aunt after whom she was named. 

It was now early in April, and as it was 
spring vacation in the district school, Re- 
becca had plenty of time for the enter- 
prise. First, she must secure a little land. 
So one night after supper, when her father 
had received the money for fifteen black 





hogs, and was feeling rather cheerful, 
Rebecca made known her wish. 

‘*Want a place for a little trash, hey? 
Well, if you'll clear it up and keep it | 
cleared up, you may have a patch out 
there back of the woodshed.”’ 

‘*As big as this room?” asked Rebecca, 
sagely. 

‘Yes, but not a mite bigger. The more 
ground the more weeds, ye know.” 

‘Thank you, pa! I'll look vut for the 
weeds—just see if I don’t,” and Rebecca 
flung her arm about her father’s neck, 
kissed his tanned cheek in the exuberance 
of her gratitude, and skipped away to 
write her order to the catalogue man. 
Kisses were rather rare in Rebecca’s 
family, and that light warm touch on his 
check somehow made the world seem very 
bright and sunny to ‘‘Pa Brown.” 

By sunrise Rebecca was at work on her 
“patch.” The clearing was not a pleasant 
task, for the spot had been a dumping- 
place for old shoes and broken dishes, and 
general rubbish; but Rebecca had a 
shovel, a rake, a wheel-barrow, and a pair 
of stout enthusiastic arms. By noon, in 
spite of stops for baby-rocking and potato- 
paring, the patch was cleared and its 
dimensions proclaimed by sticks from the 
wood-pile, sharpened and driven into the 
ground. 

That afternoon it was a happy little girl 
who walked a mile and a half to the post 
office to dispatch a precious letter. Five 
cents for the money-order and two cents 
for a stamp left her just three pennies—for 
luck! After supper—for April suppers 
come early in the country—Rebecca had 
time to wheel four loads of well-rotted 
manure from the barnyard and spread 
them over that portion intended for the 
berries and currants, and she made one 
corner particularly rich for the pansies. 

The next morning she was up and out 
again with the sun. But had the fairies 
been at work in the sober, old back yard? 
For there was her garden all beautifully 
spaded from end to end, and raked as 
smooth as a floor. 

“Oh, Pa Brown! what have you been 
doing?” she called out to her father, who 
was ecrubbing his face and hands at the 
washbench on the back porch. 

‘Oh, I thought I’d give you a little send- 
off—just a little starter, ye know,” an- 
swered Pa Brown from the depths of 
crash towelling; ‘‘but I aint going to fol- 
ler it up, mind ye!” 

“Of course not! I'll do the follering 
up, I guess. And thank you, ever so 
much, Pa!” 

‘*You’re welcome,” said Pa Brown. 

In three days Rebecca’s package of 
plants and seeds arrived at the post office, 
and the bliss of opening it, examining the 
already freshly-budding things, and find. 
ing an extra packet of asters among the 
flower seeds, made a very bright spot in 
the little girl’s sober life. 

The weather of the following week 
seemed expressly tempered to the wants 
of freshly-planted things—cloudy skies, a 
moist air, and just enough sun-glimpses to 
keep the birds and violets in a happy 
frame of mind. Rebecca was a very new 
beginner, and she would have made the 
usual beginner’s mistake of planting things 
too closely together if she had not studied 
her catalogue and obediently followed its 
wise commands. As for the pansy seeds, 
some little girls would have sown them 
two inches deep, and left them to die in 
the struggle to reach up into light and 
air; but Rebecca just scattered them on 
the surface of the mellow, moist soil, 
pressing them slightly with a shingle, and 
over them she spread a piece of old white 
muslin, with a stick in the center to raise 
the cloth slightly, anda stone laid on each 
corner to keep it in place. This cloth 
kept the soil moist and the wee baby 
pansies from being scorched to death by 
the sun, or blown out of the ground by 
cruel winds. The asters and mignonette 
were sown a little deeper, while the sweet 
peas went almost three inches under 
ground, and were given at once a row of 
alder twigs to cimb on, so that their root- 
lets need not be disturbed at a later day. 
The strawberries were placed a foot and a 
half apart (although Rebecca could not 
help feeling that they must be lonesome 
at that distance from each other), and the 
currants and black-caps were set in 
straight rows on two sides, with four 
whole feet between them. 

So Rebecca’s garden was made. That was 





two yearsago. [his summer her garden is 
as large as all the rooms in the house put 
together. For after Pa Brown had eaten 
the first four great strawberries from that 
little patch (Rebecca put them in one of 
the best china saucers, sprinkled white 
sugar over them and compelled him to eat 
them), Pa Brown took a tremendous fancy 
to small fruits, and also to a good variety 
of vegetables, and made a bargain with 
Rebecca to this effect—that he would 
order just as many things from that fa- 
mous catalogue as she would agree to take 
care of. And as Rebecca had agreed to 
take care of a good many things and is a 
girl of her word, you can now understand 
why her garden has enlarged so wonder- 
fully, and can imagine, I hope, what a 
blessing it is to the whole family.— Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 
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EMERGENCY WORK FOR WOMEN. 


For two years past the Massachusetts 


| Emergency and Hygiene Association has 


maintained classes to train women to be- 
come attendants upon the sick, aged and 
infirm. This course of instruction has 
consisted of forty lessons, followed by an 
examination for which a tuition fee of $10 
has been fixed, those passing an examina- 
tion at the end of the term receiving a cer- 
tificate of their proficiency. To show the 
demand that exists for this class of ser- 
vice, it may be said that of the seventy- 
five women who have been graduated from 
these classes, sixty-five report that they 
have obtained almost steady employment. 
When one takes into account the great dif- 
ficulty experienced by women in earning 
a comfortable livelihood, that the class of 
instruction which this association has pre- 
pared secures at arelatively small expense 
and at a comparatively small expenditure 
of time and attention, information and 
experience that make the services which 
their possessor has to give of decided 
value to the world, it is strange that the 
number who have availed themselves of 
this opportunity is so small. The pay 
which these graduates have obtained is 
probably twice as great as that commonly 
given to women for personal services who 
do not possess some special expert knowl- 
edge. It is the purpose of the association 
to start, some time during the middie of 
the month, a class for nurserymaids, by 
means of which those who earn their liv- 
ing in this way can make themselves, by 
the knowledge they thus acquire of the 
simple rules of diet and hygiene and the 
care of sick children, more valuable to 
those who employ them, and consequently 
able to earn a higher remuneration. Fur- 
ther information on this subject can be had 
from Mrs. D. H. Kinney, No. 29 St. James 
Avenue, Boston.— Daily Herald. 
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THAT IGNORANT VOTE. 


Rotrasay, MINN., JAN. 12, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

My JOURNAL of Dec. 22 has just reached 
me, for I live ‘‘away out in the West,” in 
that remote region where, it was once 
rumored, the turkeys run all roasted. 
That is not true, but the people certainly 
do run partly roasted at times. This fall, 
for instance, thanks to that ignorant vote 
which, according to Mrs. Blatch, is best 
represented, and, according to my experi- 
ence in Minnesota, generally assists dis- 
honest men to a more powerful represen- 
tation—indeed, to such fine plundering of 
the State that they sometimes deem it 
safest to burn the evidence against them- 
selves. 

It is not he, but the boss, who is repre- 
sented by his yote—the man who uses his 
ignorance or poverty to guide him at the 
polis. The fact that he is so badly mis- 
represented and is the worst sufferer by 
that misrepresentation convinces me that 
his interests are much better looked after 
without his vote than with it. 

It is, so it seems to me, chiefly this vote 
and the traffic in it that make the best 
and most capable men flinch when it 
comes to jumping into a dirty political 
pool to lead up a lot of men and vote 
them; for, as one of the brightest and 
most honorable men in our county says: 
“They have to be just led up to the polls 
and voted.” ‘They are more dangerous in 
politics than the avowed rascals, for they 
do not know which way their own interests 
lead, while the rascal often sees that his 
and the country’s are the same, and so will 
work in right directions. 

In my own locality the honest men out- 
number the dishonest, but dishonesty and 
ignorance combined (and that is the most 
frequent combination) often outnumber 
theintelligent, honest men. I do not sup- 
pose this locality different from most 
others. 

Much as I desire woman suffrage, I do 
not desire it without an educational re- 
striction. Ignorance need not remain so 
in a country where education is so freely 
offered. I cite two instances to illustrate 
my point, from the many with which I 
am familiar in my own State: 

In a County District very near me, too 
near for solid comfort, there is a majority 
of foreigners, so ignorant that a news- 





15,000 PEOPLE DIE 





n New England alone every year from CONSUMPTION. My method of treatment is the 
only discovered cure for this disease in any of its stages. The fever, night-sweats, or chills 
stopped ina week. The cough in thirty days. It is less expensive than a change of climate 
and if I cannot relieve you, your money will be returned. 

I will agree to cure every case of ASTHMA, even if you have had it fifty years. 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and HAY FEVER, I will cure to stay cured. 


Patients at a distance will be treated by mail. 


No consultation fees. Office hours: 9 until 5. 


DR. ALBERT RHHDER, 
5 PARK SQUARE. 
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We offer WoMAN’s JOURNAL subscribers a 
first-class binder to keep the week\y issues in 
a bound-book form. Many subscribers have 
expressed a wish for such a binder, because 
many numbers get lost, torn, or destroyed, 
and as THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL is constantly 
referred to, lent to neighbors and re-read, a 
binder is very much desired. 

Our new binder, which is simple, but strong 
enough for the purpose, will hold 26 num- 
bers of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
flexible covers and will keep neat and clean 
every copy, 80 papers are always in place for 
ready reference. 
binder is 50 cents, but 


It is in 


The regular price of this 


You can get it for Nothing. 


Any subscribers to THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL 


need not pay a cent for the new binder, if 
they will comply with the following conditions: 


First—To any old subscriber who 


sends us one new subscription with 


$1 50 to pay for the same, we wil] send binder FREE. 
In all cases 20 cents must be sent to pay expense of postage and packing. 


WOMANS JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. J. M B. writes: I thank God for Tokology; 
by following it I cured myself of local troubles of the 
worst kind, and Dyspepsisof seven years’ standing.” 





An agent writes : I never thought I would like to be 
a@ book agent, ubtil I reac T 
as if it would be real anlactonars Gala — 


TOKOLOGY 


A complete ladies’ guide in health and disease, by Axice B. Stockuam, M. D., in practice ove 
twenty-five years. Prepaid, $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to agents. 
ALICE B. SFOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 





paper in any language rarely finds its way 
among them. I tellit all when I say they 
still believe in witches and fairies. This 
vote is used biennially by the county 
committeeman of that district to elect 
himself. He uses intimidation plays upon 
their ignorance, their intemperance, their 
religion or superstition, call it what you 
please, and their dishonesty, to elect him- 
self. Moreover, he trades their votes for 
influence bere and there to assist other 
candidates to election. His influence by 
this means extends even into the Legisla- 
ture. He is a man noted for intemperance, 
and is flery faced and puffy-bodied from 
the effects of it. As for morality, he keeps 
two families in his own neighborhood, one 
whom the law recognizes, the other whom 
itdoes not. When I speakof his ‘‘morality,” 
Iam talking of a thing that does not exist. 
His < flice, in a county as poor as this, is 
of real importance, no otherin the county 
more so. But the worst of it is that his 
kind of men, by the ignorant vote, find 
means to land themselves in the Legisla- 
ture,and even in the U. 8. Senate, where 
they are bought and sold to make laws 
often in direct opposition to the best inter- 
ests of their constituents. 

The “Pine Land Investigation” in this 
State develops nothing new to the people, 
who were powerless to prevent the State 
from being defrauded of its most valuable 
pine lands, because of this same ignorant 
vote; that vote which Mrs. Blatch con- 
siders represented by its use of the ballot. 


Two hundred Indians vote in this legis- ; 


lative district. This year they voted ina 
body for a half-breed who had been put 
on the ticket to catch their votes. 
said: ‘Oh! yes, we all yote for him; he 
Injun—but he'll steal sheep.” 

MARY BOWMAN. 
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RECOGNITION OF VICE UNDER LAW. 

Rev. Joseph May, of Philadelphia, in a 
thoughtful sermon upon ‘‘The Unending 
Warfare,” on the 2d ult., referring to the 
recent utterances of two well - known 
clergymen, one of New York and the other 
of Brooklyn, in favor of ‘‘districting” 
immoral women, and of confining them to 
‘“‘certain localities,” says: 


I have been amazed, very lately, to 
read of two of the foremost men in the 
American poe. men distinguished for 
ability, and for widely extended philan- 
thropies, who, seemingly disheartened by 
the extent and the hopeless persistency 
of licentious vice, have severally advised 
the recognition of it under law, at least so 
far as the setting aside ghastly districts 
in our cities, to be given up to the pro- 
secution of nameless debauchery by men 
and women. I was surprised that men, 
who should be well informed, did not 
know, as a fact, how futile every such 
experiment of concession to vice has uni- 
formly been proved to be—in foreign 


countries and in our own. 








They | 





But I was far 
more amazed that good men could so lose 
faith in God, faith in truth, faith in man, 
as to consent to such a truce with the 
powers of evil. I know of no greater 
infidelity to God than is expressed in such 
& proposition. It frankly confesses that 
one has Jost faith in his power and in the 
power of the truth, which is God’s 
thought. 

Not by any consent to evil, nor by an 
tampering with the all-perfect truth, will 
the kingdom of heaven, the reign of God 
among men ever be advanced. Rather, 
every compromise blurs the ideal, and 
paralyzes man’s active energy for the 
right. 

The first, the permanent, condition of 
the conquest of the flesh by the spirit is 
that we keep the ideal clear; that we hold 
to our faith in perfect truth, in perfect 
right, howsoever the day is stormy, and the 
forces of gathered evil may seem invincible. 
We are not set to conquer, here and now, 
but to bear witness, to strive, to live the 
truth, to proclaim the truth, to illustrate 
in our lives the truth. All the rest wey 4 
to God. We may not be faithless to the 
law of truth in one jot or tittle, as if, by 
that evil, his good could come. 

To seek relief from doubt in doubt, 
From fear in fear, from sin in sin, 
Is but to drive a lion out 
And let a hungrier tiger in.’”’ 


The Magic Touch 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


You smile at the idea. But 
if you are a sutferer from 











Dyspepsia 
And Indigestion, try a bottle, and be- 
fore you have taken half a dozen doses, 
you will involuntarily think, and no 
doubt exclaim, 


** That Just Hits It!’’ 


‘“*That soothing effect is a magic 
touch!’ Hood's Sarsaparilla gently 
tones and strengthens the stomach 
and digestive organs, invigorates the 
liver, creates a natural, healthy desire 
for food, gives refreshing sleep, ani 
in short, raises the health tone of th” 


entire system. Remember 


Hood’s 
~ Cures 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, 
hilious ness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestioD 


Sarsa- 
parills 








COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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SUFFRAGE WORK ALONG THE HUDSON. 
Bditors Woman's Journal; 

The Hudson River counties, which I 
have been exploring for the last fortnight 
in search of suffrage workers, are prover- 
bialiy slow. The old Dutch element is as 
stubbornly set against change as it was 
centuries ago. Buta little of the modern 
spirit creeps in now and then, even in 
these benighted regions. The campaign 
meetings of last spring, addressed by Miss 





Anthony and Miss Shaw, have left their 
impression. People still talk about them, 
and more than one who listened to our 
great advocates has declared his conver- 
sion to me. 

In Kingston, the way was made both 
pleasant and easy by my hostess, Mre. A. 
E. P. Searing, Mrs. Searing gave one of , 
the most brilliant and telling speeches | 
delivered at Albany before the suffrage | 
committee last summer. Her husband, 
Mr. John W. Searing, editor of the King- | 
ston Leader, is thoroughly in sympathy 
with our cause. 

A meeting to organize a Kingston Polit- 
ical Equality Club was called at the house 
of Mrs. Gideon Hasbrouck on Friday even- 
ing. Mr. Hasbrouck is assistant attorney- 
general and was unfortunately kept at 
Albany on the night of our meeting. A 
number of influentia) citizens were pre- 
sent, however. The Catholic priest, Dr. 
Burtsall, the Dutch Reformed and Metho- 
dist ministers spoke of their interest in 
the proposed club, and declared them- 
selves ready to help it on, although they 
were not yet fully pronounced advocates 
of the ballot for woman. The constitu- 
tion recommended by the State society 
was adopted with a few changes. The 
permanent officers will be chosen at a 
second meeting to be held on Wednesday 
next. The Kingston Club starts auspi- 
ciously, and should be a strong centre for 
active work and study. 

In Newburgh, Middletown, and Pough- 
keepsie there is an awakening sentiment 
on our question. In Middletown lives 
Mrs. Henry W. Wiggins, whose husband 
was a member of the suffrage committee 
in the Constitutional Convention. Th-s 
gentleman represented his wife by voting 
against the amendment, although she is a 
strong euffragist. ‘I did all J could, but 
my husband voted the wrong way,” said 
Mrs. Wiggins, mournfully, when I saw 
her in Middletown. 

At Poughkeepsie I found an enthusias- 
tic reader and admirer of the JOURNAL in 
the person of Mrs. T. F. Gardener. Prof. 
A. M. Ely at Vassar is most hospitable to 
apostles of woman’s freedom. She thought 
that, with the exception of President 
Taylor, the faculty were almost unani- 
mously in favor of political equality. She 
spoke warmly of Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
Blatch’s lectures at Vassar and their 
effect upon the students. Lady Henry 
Somerset and Miss Willard had just given 
addresses at the college. 

Here in Catskill I am the guest of Mrs. 
Stephen Root, who will never forget the 
opportunity she had of entertaining Miss 
Anthony last spring. To-morrow after- 
noon a meeting for organization will be 
held at the Presbyterian church lecture 
room. There has been some ‘‘anti’’ agita 
tion here. The prime mover was the wife 
of the retired Presbyterian minister, Dr. 
Howard. The present incumbent, Mr. 
Hazard, is a young man and in sympathy 
with our side. He read the notice of the 
meeting at his service this morning, while 
Mrs. Howard looked on disapprovingly. 
A neighbor of Mrs. Howard, to whom I 
was directed through some mistake, as- 
sured me that she wanted nothing to do 
with political equality, adding that ‘‘she 
considered herself quite competent to 
bring up her boys to represent her.” I 
could not help thinking what an advan- 
tage she had over spinsters by that method 
of representation. 

It took but a few days’ visit in Catskill 
to convince some of the bright women 
there that they wanted a Political Equal- 
ity Club. The organization was perfected 
on the afternoon of Feb. 4, in the lecture- 
room of the Presbyterian church. The 
officers chosen were Mrs. Benjamin Way, 
president ; Mrs. Howard Jones, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Phillips, secretary; Mrs. P. C. 
Lewis, treasurer. 

Mrs. Way is a representative woman 
who is the prime mover in literary and 
philanthropic organizations of Catskill. 
It is due chiefly to her efforts that a public 
library has been started and is maintained. 
To the leadership of the new club she 
brings rare executive power, social pres- 
tige, and broad culture. 

Here in Albany, Mrs. Almy, chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, is working 
quietly and persistently. The outlook is 
hopeful. After spending several days at 
the capitol I am convinced that a Legisla- 
ture is easier to win than a constitu- 
tional convention; whether we win it this 
winter or not, there can be no relaxing of 
our effort. As Alfred Conkling so well 
says, in his work on City Government, the 
only way to get anything in politics is to 
keep on asking and asking. Women have 





learned this through a long experience. 


On Wednesday the excise committee 
gave a hearing to those opposed to Sun- 
day opening. A number of strong speeches 
were made, one of the best by Dr. Ecob, 
of Albany. What struck me most forcibly 
was the different tone in which men ask 
for legislation. They demand justice. 
They say, ‘*We elected you to do our will, 
and our will ie so and so.’”’ They use 
threats, declaring that they will defeat 
the men who refuse their demands. All 
who spoke before the committee spoke in 
such vein. But when we go before com- 


| mittees at Albany we are simply sup- 


pliants. We argue to prove the justice of 
our claim, we appeal to the principles of 
our Government, but we are only beggars. 
We are not recognized constituents. If 


| any woman wants to be convinced of the 


powerlessness of her present position, if 
| she wants to fully comprehend of how 
little consequence she is, let her go to 
Albany. There is a forcible object-lesson 
to be taught there. I saw three familiar 
faces at Albany which recalled the expe- 
rience of last summer. Judge Blake, of 
New York, is the only member of the con- 
vention who is in the Legislature. Mr. 
Lincoln, of Cattaraugus, has been ap- 
pointed legal adviser by Gov. Morton. 
Mr. Lauterbach came on Wednesday from 
New York to speak before the Senate 
Committee for the bi-partisan police board. 
His presence on the floor of the House, 
though not in our behalf, seemed a good 
omen. The convention gave us many 
strong friends whom we shall not forget, 
nor do we believe they will forget us. 
Schenectady is my next objective point. 
The severe weather precludes work in the 
country towns off the line of the railroad. 
This Dutch region is hard ground, but it 
begins to show signs of yielding. ‘*Con- 
stant dropping of water will wear away a 
stone,” says the old poet. The present 
signs in New York State show that Miss 
Anthony’s great work has left its perma- 
nent impress even in most hopeless re- 
gions. I am constantly surprised and 
encouraged by the cordial response I meet 
in each town. Many women declare 
themselves as recent converts, but com- 
plete ones. An organizer needs but three 
things: plenty of time, determination, 
and an able woman to lead every club 
after it is formed. If competent presi- 
dents could be furnished, with the docu- 
ments for study, everyiclub would flourish. 
HARRIET May MILLs. 
Albany Feb. 10, 1895. 
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“OUR NEXT MAYOR.” 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 11, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Philadelphia has been passing through 
a political crisis that is of interest to all 
friends of good municipal government. 
The Quaker City ‘‘Ward Combine” is a 
political organization second only to 
Tammany Hall of New York. It was 
ordered by Senator Matthew S. Quay to 
nominate a certain man for mayor of 
Philadelphia, who to the minds of many 
did not possess the requisite qualifica- 
tions. The situation became perilous, and 
thoughtful people were aroused to exert 
every effort to defeat this nomination. 
The following statement and request was 
sent out to prominent women by a com- 
mittee of women: 

PHILADELPHIA, NovEMBER 30, 1894. 

We, as women citizens of Philadelphia, ask 
for the nomination of a candidate for Mayor 
whose private life shows a high moral standard, 
and whose matured character and experience in 
business affairs will ensure a good administra- 
tion: 

Sarah C. F. Hallowell, Anna W. Longstreth, 
Lucretia L. Blankenburg, Mrs. A. H. Franciscus, 
Mrs. Wm. Bacon Stevens, E. D. Gillespie, 
G. L. Townsend, Louise Stockton, Charlotte 
L. Pierce, E. 8. Lowery, Eliza B. Kirkbride, 
Emma C. Stacy, Harriet Judd Sartain, Emily 
Bell, Anna Thorpe Wetherill, Susan W. Janney, 
Emma H. Barrows, M. O. Calahan, Mary Grew. 

Will you add your name to this list, which in- 
cludes ladies who hola leading positions in the 
largest and most influential organizations of 
women in the city? 

Please mail answer in enclosed envelope to 

Mrs. Epwarkp LONGSTRETH. 

We received hundreds of signatures in 
response to the above. 

The newspapers, with few exceptions, 
were so under the control of the ‘‘Com- 
bine” that the names of the women could 
not be presented to the public. The Pub- 
lic Ledger did say that the women were 
aroused, and printed our little circular in 
one issue. The business men, the doctors 
and the clergymen, who were also agitat- 
ing public sentiment to secure a better 
candidate, met the same fate. In order to 
make known what moral forces were at 
work, great yellow posters headed ‘‘Our 
Next Mayor” were posted up all over the 
city. One contained over a thousand 
names of men who had signed letters 
addressed to them in regard to the choice 
of a candidate; another vontained the 
names of several hundred women who had 
signed the request. 

The circular sent out by the women, so 
mild and apparently vague, helped to do 
the work it was intended to accomplish. 
The women who did not know the cause 
of the request soon found out, and never 
before in the history of Philadelphia did 
women take so much interest in the char- 
acter of the man who was to be the nomi- 





nee for mayor. We played our part in the 
drama. In the street cars, in the stores, 
at afternoon teas, ‘Our Next Mayor” was 
the topic of conversation. The Civic Club, 
the New Certury Club, and the Working 
Women’s Guilds all adopted resolutions 
asking for a mayor.of high moral char- 
acter and business qualifications. The 
W. C. T. U. were not oblivious to the 
situation, and lent their aid. It is esti- 
mated that over 6,000 women were repre- 
sented as asking for a better social order. 

The ‘‘Combine” were frightened,and the 
day before the convention, which was held 
January 9,the candidate was changed anda 
man nominated who claims the respect of 
both men and women citizens. A great up- 
heaval has taken place. The ‘ward com- 
bine’ has been broken, but the end has 
not been reached. Our election will be in 
February. 

Women have proved themselves to be 
important factors in political emergencies 
here as elsewhere. L. L. B. 
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KILLED FOR HER INSURANCE. 


A despatch from Minneapolis states 
that Miss Ming, of Auburn, N. Y., was 
murdered by Harry Hayward, his brother, 
and two hirelings, in order to collect an 
insurance on her_life payable to Hay ward. 
Hayward has confessed. The poor girl 
was decoyed to a lonely place by one 
Blixt and shot by him. The revolver has 
been found. All the parties have been 
arrested. Miss Ming was buried in Au- 
burn, N. Y., Dec. 8, 

Twenty-eight years ago the president 
of the largest insurance company in New 
Jersey told the writer that his company 
**had ceased to insure the lives of women, 
because s0 many women thus insured died 
under suspicious circumstances that the 
business was unprofitable and against 
public policy.” I give his statement for 
what it is worth. H. B. B. 











THOUSANDS of cases of rheumatism 
have been cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This is abundant reason for belief that it 
will cure you. 











ED UCATIONAL. 


KINDERGARTENING 


Successfully Taught by Correspondence. 
Send 10 cents for a book containing full infor- 

mation to ROBERTA KENT FRENCH, 

Winchester, Randolph Co., Indiana. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL Orricez, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Stffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 

Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 

Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 

Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, vy ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 

Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 

Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 

Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAPLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 

Sproat Turner. 

How women voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 

8. Clarkson, 





NWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swatnmore, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary:degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D.. President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 2a eet 
English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Votce Culture, Gesture, 
Visible Speech end Kindred Studies, 


90 Ww. Springfiela St., Boston, Mass. 

Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 

cured. Private and vlass instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 





Classes in 
Shakespeare 


All the regular classes Sin Shakespeare at 
Chauncy-Hall §School (one of which is for 
adults), are jopen to Special Students at 


the comepphargtne sas;but cone; class, Ce he 
S503" Boylston] Street, §Copley=Square. 3 











Freeman A Smith * 


Offers to investors Jat par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE+4 


lowa Loan & Trust (0., 


Des Moines, Ia., Incorporated 1 1872. 


“They are! are in sums 0: f $20, ean, Fa ad" S100 cack: 
and bear interest at ing per << payable semi-annu- 
ally. They are amply secured b 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Batate confined to a territory in 
which this compan mn doing business for 22 
years, so that theo i re haveac ulred b: Of gxperionse 

a good knowledge of the value of land, This, with the 
cepital 19500) 000) and surplus ($308,000) of the Company, 


makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently poommend them 
as such. Correspondence ¢ solict == 


ffice, Milk Street,” Boston, “Mass. 





worn ves, forks, spoons, ete.; 
Peel quickly done seoby dipping in melted 


No experience, a! 
or machinery. Thick — at one 
asts 6 to 10 years; foe 
the plater 
wery family has pleting to do 
Prompociia readily. Profits larce 
W.P. Harrison & Co, Colaumhu«. 0. 


Woman Suffrage ‘Tracts. | 


“A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


-_——_—_— 











NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington Si., Boston, Mass. 





Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEsT Fish MARKET In Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
aa Brookline. - ° 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 











-BESTeON EARTH- 
NICKERSON PATENT ran SHEARS 






SCi SSO 







biearaaciesret é 

$ yoo © & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
E FULL NICKL 

2 Since CHSHEARL IKE CUT. 


MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata:ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Seo’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session o Sept. 26,'4. Af 4 
ed course of Lectures, Q oratory and 
whe toe alee ciel bbe dant ae ; 
e clin oO! 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. 
Daas, 181 8, 18th St., Phila. —_ we 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE XN. Y. INFIRMARY, 
Winter Session ones os Cotaper lst; ending Mog, 1006. 


po — 7 Wi af d full “Clinical instruction. ‘Students 
ork, an: 5 
are alto adi itted to Clintes in all the 
of yA York. For announcements 


ti. 
tnd information EMALY ti BLACKWELL, M.D. Dean. 
821 East 15th St.. New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park ae I 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 
The doctor is largely eclectic ta} per 
mecca pocieas eee ee r Retreat tor th the 
Chroni at acne Ser neee. ts 
ay the time belng give given wholly No city practice, 
The Doctor’s free iqpencery ‘or the Boor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Reeser. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1. 50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of agtondsa iyaiee. showing rare 
treatment in musical setti accompaniment. 
rtant aidition to the ig Dest class of modern 
bums. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Six Love Songs.” 


a k E. Sawyer. Bayete murical settings of 
Heine’s ‘tender, assionate love lyrics, with effective 
= —~* a iments. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful owas. English 
ges German text. Vol.1 5 y yn Vol. 2, 52 num- 

Each, heavy bare cents oar 
$1.25; Cloth, 82.0 ’ ™ 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful songs from tegasiations of Heine, 
Gunther, Walling. Goethe, ete. 1.00, a 


“Songs of Sleep. 


By Clayton Johns. Oneof the ponte Hs smal! collee 
tions ex t. It is not a child's book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 51 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an ex 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, pestpaid. 


Send far Geneve oe, ivoulor of novetites én cooal 
instrumental m 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘“‘Symphony.”’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


458-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO.. N. Y. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 
Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
‘ose and Verse, a by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Avice Stons BLackws it, and Lvoy 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman's Journas 















































THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CODaVENPoREIOWs 


Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 
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W. CT. U, FRANCHISE NOTES. 


The National Franchise Department hss 
issued a new leaflet, containing ‘The 
Reason Why,” a satirical poem by Ella 
Gilbert Ives, and a Literature List, pub- 
lished together. It may be ordered from 
the National Superintendent, Mrs. Louise 
C. Purington, 3 Park Street, Boston; 
price, ten copies for tencents. The poem 
opens with the lines: 

“I'd like to vote because I find 

It’s mighty wholesome for mankind 
To bave a say in things that make 

For better living, whether cake 

Or kingdom-come’s the thing at stake.” 

By order of the California Superin- 
tendent of Franchise, Mrs. Alice Moore 
McComas, suffrage meetings have been 
held in almost every town where a local 
union exists, and a petition has been cir- 
culated asking the present Legislature to 
grant full suffrage to women. A Califor- 
nia correspondent writes: ‘‘The meetings 
were well attended, and excellent local 
talent was brought out, notably Mrs. D. 
E. Steele, who has received invitations to 
repeat her lecture in several towns. The 
petition has been signed by almost all 
where it has been circulated. Many who 
refused two years ago, signed this year. 
At the long Beach Chautauqua last sum- 
mer, a standing vote was taken, asking all 
women who would vote if they could, to 
rise. To the general surprise, every 
woman arose but one. Those present in 
that assembly were certainly educated, 
intelligent women, a fair representation 
of their sex.” 

Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, president of the 
Missouri W. C. T. U., has written a new 
leaflet entitled ‘‘Woman and the Bible,” 
ably answering the Scriptural argument 
against equal rights for women. It may 
be obtained from Mrs. Hoffman, 510 Rialto 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., price 30 cents 
per hundred. 

The Franchise Department of the Maine 
W.c. T. U. has published and placed on 
the desk of every member of the Maine 
Legislature a little pamphlet beautifully 
printed, containing Hon. James S. Clark- 
son’s description of the recent elections in 
Colorado, and extracts in favor of equal 
suffrage from prominent men of Maine, 
including Hon. Thomas B. Reed. The 
salient passages were heavily underlined 
in red. This was done to offset a foolish 
sermon against equal rights preached by 
an Augusta clergyman. 

The hearing before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Muine Legislature, on Jan. 
31, was opened by Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, 
in the presence of ‘the largest assemblage 
of women at the capitol ever known,” as 
the daily papers said in large headlines 
next morning. The crush was enormous. 
Addresses were made by Lady Henry 
Somerset, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Mrs. 
Geo. S. Hunt, and many others, including 
women from sixteen counties. Nearly 
every town in the State was represented. 
In the evening, Lady Somerset made a 
magnificent address on equal suffrage in 
the Opera House. According to the Ken- 
nebec Daily Journal, ‘*The Opera House 
was not large enough, for the first time 
since its construction.” A. 8. B. 


_—_——+1or——_-—-— 


TO LICENSE VICE IN NEW YORK. 


The following is the text of a bill now 
pending in the New York Legislature: 


An Act for the Protection of Health 
and Prevention of Vice in the City of 
New York. 

The people of the State of New York 
represented in Senate and Assembly do 
enact as follows: 

Sec. 1. It shall be lawful for the Mayor 
of the City and County of New York, and 
the said Mayor shall appoint three com- 
missioners, who shali be known as the 
Law and Order Commissioners of the City 
of New York, for the purpose of granting 
permits to owners, lessees or keepers of 
houses of ill-fame, which permit shall be 
known as “District Permit,” said houses 
to be confined within the boundary line 
of a certain district or districts designated 
by said commissioners, the permit fee to 
be from ($250.00) two hundred and fifty 
dollars to ($500.00) five hundred dollars 
per annum, to be regulated by said com- 
missioners in proportion to the number of 
inmates in each house; and the owner or 
owners, keepers or lessees thereof shall 
be personally responsible for all loss of 
money or valuables to any guest who 
may engage a room or rooms with any of 
the inmates of said house. Said houses 
shall be known as District Inns. 

Sec. 2. The said commissioners shall 
also appoint physicians for the purpose of 
caring for all female inmates of said Dis- 
trict Inns twice in each and every month, 
or oftener if necessary, and if said in- 
mates are healthy to give them a certifi- 
cate certifying the same, said certificate 
to be posted conspicuously. All keepers, 
owners or lessees of such District Inns 
shall have and keep a record of the names 
of all inmates. Such record shall be open 
for inspection at all times. Said commis- 
sioners shall also appoint inspectors for 
the purpose of inspecting said District 
Inns 80 as to prevent nuisances, etc., and 
to carry out the true intentions of this act, 
and to whom the record shall be open for 
inspection at all times. 

Sec. 3. The said commissioners to re- 
ceive the sum of ($5,000) five thousand 
dollars per year each as salary for their 
services ,and the yeas and inspectors 
to receive a salary hereinafter designated, 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 
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said salary to be paid out of the receipts 
for permit fees, the surplus of said fees to 
be deposited and to form a fund which 
shall be used in the construction and 
maintenance of an asylum or reformatory 
for the support and aid of those inmates 
of such ‘District Inns” who desire to 
reform or are or have become invalids or 
indigent. The said commissioners shall 
appoint (6) six physicians, whose duty it 
shall be to care for each and every inmate 
as hereinbefore set forth, and shall receive 
the sum of ($2,500) two thousand five 
hundred dollars per annum each, and six 
inspectors, who shall receive ($1,500) one 
thousand five hundred dollars each per 
annum, and a clerk and assistant clerk, 
and a counsel, whose salaries for their ser- 
vices shall be fixed by said commissioners ; 
the salary of such counsel, however, shall 
not be less than ($4,000) four thousand 
dollars per annum. 

The salaries of said commissioners, 
physicians, inspectors, clerk, assistant 
clerk and counsel shall be paid in equal 
monthly payments. 

Sec. 4. The said commissioners shall 
have power to mske such rules and regu- 
lations so as to practically carry out the 
true intention of this act, and to rescind 
any permit upon complaint being made 
that the ‘‘District Inn” is not orderly, or 
have committed or are committing, in 
violation of this act, or that a crime has 
been committed therein, or that the rules 
of said Board of Commissioners have been 
disregarded. 

Sec. 5. Any person owning, leasing, 
hiring, keeping or running a house of ill- 
fame without the district or districts 
located or designated by said commis- 
sioners shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine of ($1,000) one thou- 
sand dolJars, or imprisonment for six 
months, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment on the first offence. And on the 
second offence be punished by a fine of 
($2.000) two thousand dollars, or im- 
prisoned for two years, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. Such fines when 
paid shall be turned over to said commis- 
sioners for the purpose of this act. 

Sec. 6. Said commissioners shall select 
suitable offices, and all salaries and ex- 
penses shall be paid out of such funds 
and not otherwise. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of such 
counsel to prosecute all offenders, and 
when called upon to advise the said com- 
missioners under this act. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect im- 
mediately. 

The N. Y. Morning Advertiser has pub- 
lished a series of symposiums, inter- 
views, and letters in favor of licensing 
the social evil, and more than a dozen 
members of the New York Legislature are 
among those who have thus expressed 
themselves. 

An effort to license vice is now being 
made in California. The Governor of 
Arkansas has just declared that houses of 
prostitution are as necessary to the well- 
being of a city as any other part of its 
drainage. Attempts to introduce the 
licensing of vice have already been made 
in ten of our States, and are constantly 
renewed. 

These facts are the strongest object,les- 
son on the need of woman suffrage that 
we have had for some time. As such, we 
commend them to the attention of women 
who think that the interests of women 
and of the home are already ‘‘repre- 
sented.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF CLUBS. 


The Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held its quarterly meeting 
on Feb. 13, at the Epworth M. E. church, 
Cambridge. The clubs were the guests 
of the Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge. 
About forty clubs from all over the State 
were represented by 600 delegates. 

Mrs. Otis S. Brown of the Cantabrigia 
Club, in the absence of the president, Mrs. 
Merrill, welcomed the clubs, and then 
turned the meeting over to Mrs. Jennie K. 
Adams, of the Federation. 

The subject for the day was ‘‘The Influ- 
ence of German Thought on the Thought 
and Life of New England.” 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who was to 
have read the opening paper, on ‘‘German 
Philosophy,’”’ was prevented from doing 
£0 by illness. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
spoke on ‘German Literature,” treating 
particularly the life and works of Geothe, 
and Mrs. Lyle Durgin spoke on ‘The 
Influence of German Thought Upon Art 
in this Country.” 

The afternoon began with a paper upon 
Jean Paul Richter, by Mrs. Mary Alden 








Ward. Miss Mabel Henderson followed 
upon ‘The Influence of German Music 
on New England.” 

The Cartabrigia choral class gave selec- 
tions from German composers 

The closing paper was by Prof. Helen 
L. Webster of Wellesley College, a gradu- 
ste of Zurich, on ‘‘The influence of the Ger- 
man educational methods upon our own 
methods of teaching and school work.” 
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PROGRESS IN 1894. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser, of Jan. 1, 
1895, reviewed the events of the year. 
Concerning the municipal woman suffrage 
bill, it says: 


The municipal suffrage bill actually 
passed, by a good majority, through the 
popular branch of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. ‘This was a success never 
before obtained. The prospect seemed 
fair that the Senate would add its sanction. 
That hope was at length disappointed, 
owing to adverse influences, perfectiv 
well understood, which served to reyes! 
more clearly than ever before the real 
ground of opposition, and the unerring 
instinct with which the enemies of virtue 
and sobriety array themselves against the 
most potent force for good government 
that yet remains to be introduced into mu- 
nicipal life. Year after year that measure 
has come before our lawmakers, and year 
by year it has come with augmenting sup- 
port from the conscience and the intelli- 
gence of the most conscientious and 
intelligent Commonwealth in the Union. 
Its friends have waited long for victory, 
but they will not have to wait much 
longer. Uur prediction that Kansas would 
adopt the woman suffrage amendment 
was not fulfilled. The failure can be 
clearly traced to the unfortunate identifi- 
cation in the public mind of that State of 
the woman suffrage movement with Pop- 
ulism. which had been tried and discred- 
ited. In Colorado, however, where women 
voted last fall for the first time at a State 
election on terms of political equality 
with men, and where the number of 
women voters was nearly as great propor- 
tionally as that of men voters, a fact 
which completely disposes of the foolish 
cry that women do not want the ballot, 
their suffrage was the deciding factor in 
the defeat of the Populist candidate, Gov. 
Waite. In the Empire State of New York 
the assembling of a constitutional con- 
vention was preceded by an unparalleled 
uprising of women in behalf of their own 
enfranchisement, more than half a million 
of whom petitioned for the ballot. Never 
before was the question so generally and 
so seriously debated in New York, never 
before did the right and expediency of 
women suflrage receive there so mighty 
an acknowledgment in point of numbers 
or of influential names. The cause was 
further and greatly strengthened by the 
powerful aid lent by women toward the 
overthrow of the debauched Tammany 
tyranny. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


MALDEN.—The League held its regular 
mouthly meeting in the rooms of the 
Theosophical Society, on Monday even- 
ing, Feb. 11, with the president in the 
chair. Mrs. Hunnewell and Miss Petten- 
gill gave a number of items relating to the 
progress of woman suffrage. The presi- 
dent spoke of the mite boxes to be dis- 
tributed for the purpose of raising funds 
for the Massachusetts Association, also of 
the fortnightly meetings to be held at 
No. 3 Park Sreet. Petitions to the Sen- 
ator and two Representatives from Malden 
had been drawn up, and were signed by 
nearly all persons present. Mrs. Mary E 
Nichols then read a paper upon ‘‘A Point 
of View of Woman Suffrage.” The paper 
was highly original, well written and very 
interesting. The speaker considered what 
seemed to her some of the evils attendant 
upon the progress of the woman suffrage 
movement, both past and future. She 
treated the subject in a fair and impartial 
manner, and while not viewiog the move- 
ment through rose-colored glasses, as 
many people do, she yet believes that the 
final outcome will be good, both for wom- 
en themselves and for humanity in gen- 
eral. An interesting discussion followed. 

6. B. 8. 


East Boston.—On Thursday evening, 
Feb. 7, the League met in the parlors of 
Mr. Reuben Peterson, and after a solo by 
Mrs. Roberts, accompanied by Mr. Harry 
Emmons, Mrs. J. W. Smith introduced 
Mr. Roe, of Worcester, ‘‘our champion in 
the House,” and the members were given 
the rare treat of listening to him for three- 
quarters of an hour. Mr. Roe having had 
a very large experience with men and 
women in favor of woman suffrage, and 
with many who were not, he found that 
the arguments used against equal suf- 
frage were the same as of old—‘:woman’s 
sphere,” ‘‘insuflicient knowledge,” etc., 
but Mr. Roe soon makes such pleas inade- 
quate for discussion. Mr. Roe being 
obliged to leave early, the remainder of 
the evening was occupied with speeches 
and discussion by Mrs. Smith, Miss 
Frances Turner, Mr. E. M. McPherson, 
Mr. Willard S. Allen, Mr. Reuben Peter- 
son, and Representative James A.Cochran. 





An announcement ot importance by the 
University of Pennsylvania is that relat- 
ing to the establishment of a four-year 
course in biology, leading to the degree 
of bachelor of science,in that branch, and 
which is open to women as well as men. 
Pennsylvania has always admitted women 
to the (graduate) department of philoso- 
phy, and also to special standing in certain 
of the college courses, but this departure 
places a scientific baccalaureate degree 
within reach of women for the first time 
in the university’sfhistory. 





THE DRAMA. 


HOLLis.—Nat C. Goodwin will revive 
a comedy written for him by Henry Guy 
Carleton, entitled ‘‘A Gilded Fool.” The 
play has already made a great success 
here, and when at the Fifth Avenue Thea- 
tre, New York, had a run of four weeks. 
Mr. Goodwin, as Chauncy Short, is called 
to actin scenes of pathos, and he shines 
as brightly in this field as incomedy. The 
plav has a story with a motive. It abounds 
in dramatic intere t. The dialogue is 
bright and crisp, full of sparkling lines, 
and the situations are novel and effective. 
The company is fitted with good parts, 
and all through do justice to them. “A 
Gilded Fool” will be given at every per- 
formance of the week, beginning February 
18, including the matinee on Friday, 
Washington’s Birthday, February 22. 


.- 


CASTLE SQUARE. — The last week of 
‘Aladdin, Jr.,” commences next Monday 
night. Manager David Henderson so re- 
news his programme from week to week 
that those who go a second time find much 
that is new. This week Henry Norman is 
to sing a new song in Italian; Comedian 
Burke is to have a new song, and several 
new local verses will be introduced into 
‘The Stars Alone Can Tell.” There isa 
comic opera, a grand opera, pantomime, 
farce comedy, extravaganza and artistic 
ballet, gorgeous pictures. There will be 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees. There 
will be a great production at the Castle 
Square Theatre, Feb 25, of Ernest Lacy’s 
play **Rinaldo” by Joseph Haworth and 

is company. 


COLUMBIA —The audiences where the 
rollicking comedy, ‘‘The New Boy,” is 
being presented have had every night 
throughout the week three hours of 
laughter. Boston agrees with New York 
that there is more amusing material in 
‘The New Boy” than in any comedy pre- 
sented for years. The comical situations. 
follow each other as fast as foot races. 
There is go and spap in every scene. 
James T. Powers, has never had a charac- 
ter more suited to his inimitable fun-mak- 
ing faculties. The cast includes Frederic 
Robinson, R. F. Cotton, George Backus, 
Rachel Booth, Helen Kinniard, Charles 
Greene, Helen Gardiner, W. R. Shirley 
and William Cody. ‘The New Boy” will 
be continued next week, with matinees 
Wednesday and Saturday. 








SWEET SLUMBER. 


Nothing succeeds like success. We 
laud to the skies the productions from the 
fertile brain of a Morse or an Edison or 
any person who advances and develops 
an idea that tends to the betterment of 
the human race, be it in literature, art, 
science or mechanics. We wish to-day to 
call the especial attention of our readers 
to the product of a fertile brain that de- 
serves more than a passing notice. Al- 
though practically a new invention, its 
praises are now being sung from coast to 
coast. It stands alone, there being noth- 
ing like it on earth, and it filisa place we 
wonder remained so long unfilled. 

We refer to the Boston Couch Bed. As 
its name indicates it combines all the 
features of a couch by day and a bed by 
night. Its merit lies in the fact that it is 
so simple that a child can operate it, and 
so durable that it will withstand the use 
of years. 

As one enters the room he beholds a 
richly upholstered couch of generous pro- 
portions with no suggestions of a bed. 
The cover is removed, a crank turned at 
the head, and presto, change, a most luxu- 
rious bed takes the place of the couch. 
The frame is of oak or cherry fitted with 
sixty-four of the best tempered steel 
springs (no hammock, mind you), covered 
with heavy duck, upon which rests a 
genuine hair mattress. As the mattress 
is loose it can be turned or taken off and 
aired the same as if on a set bed. The 
pillow head turns back on hinges thus 
forming a headboard and pillow rest. Air 
circulates freely through every part of 
the bed, and there is no place for vermin. 
No more comfortable bed ean be imagined. 
By a reverse motion the bed is changed 
back into a couch, 

Such is a brief description of this wonder- 
ful invention, which is rapidly taking the 
place of the clumsy and ungainly Up- 
tight Mantel, Sofa and Lounge Beds. It 
can be seen in full operation in retail 
stores generally, and at the warerooms of 
the sole manufacturers, The Boston Couch 
Bed Co., 100 North Street, Boston, Mass. 








| A Military (enins, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 1708 F 
St., Washington, D.C. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


Decorative 
Upholsterers, 


FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specialty is made of order work and furni- 
turcrepairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 











DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn red. The Rising 
Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, 
Each package contains six ounces; when moist 
ened will make several boxes of Paste Polish, 


Has an Annual Sale of 3,000 Tons. 


- SPECIAL NOTICES. 











N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday, Feb. 18, 
3.30 P.M, Prof Dewey will speak on “Will Social 
Degeneracy Continue?” Club Tea at 6.30 P. M. 
THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE «i: 

the 
Women’s Educational anu Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtaia at the Newton Rest- 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 





A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as a 
companion for an invalid,as an amanuensis,or as a 
teacher. Has a Normal schoo! diploma, and was a 
teacher for ten years. Can give good references. 
Address Miss 8. C. Crane, 7 Kast Hedding Place, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. 





An American woman would like a position as 
companion to a lady, or to care for an invalid. Is 
fond of old ladies and of children; has a kindly 
disposition, and would make herself generally use- 
ful. Is a skilled dressmaker, and could help with 
the family sewing. Would be willing to travel. A 
good home more an object than large wages. 
eemeeee MARGARET KENNEDY, Box 3638, Boston, 

ase. 


PRIVATE Secretary aad Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 
above position. Uses the Remington machine. 
Highest references as to character and trust- 








worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. W 
N., Woman’s JourRNnaAL Office 
WRITERS: — POETS’ TOURNEY 


(Phila.), a bright monthly (printed on linen 
paper and bound in heavy tinted covers). pays 
liberally for good original poems of less than 500 
words. In addition, gives prizes of $5 for most 
popular poem of each issue. Subscribers only 
eligible. Price $lperyear. Trial subscriptions, 
received before Feb. 15, 1895, only 75c. Address 
Editor Poets’ Tourney, Perkasie, Pa., Box 99. 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages ana ai! 


places where room-space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Mnst be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 
The most Satisfactory Presents 





at the HOLIDAYS are 


GLOVES 


AND 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE 


has a very attractive stock, 
and invites you to examine 
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